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A FAMILY ESTATE. 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Mauscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu V ineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


am ™ yard 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
~_— County, 
California 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley Sr. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, III. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 




































NO. A985 TROPICAL WORSTED 


A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal for year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 
No. A950 TROPICTEX 


A material with a very fine weave yet por- 
ous in construction. This fabric is ideal for 
year-around wear in most climates. Will 
tailor into a cassock of exceptional rich- 
ness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$62.50 


Sash to Match $9.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 


NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 
tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer and 
traveling. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$82.50 
Sash to Match $10.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $140.00 


WIDE BACK ROMAN 


Samples of fabrics 
and easy self-meas- 
urement order form 
supplied upon re- 
quest. 


SEMI-JESUIT 


The House of HANSEN is headquarters for Prela- 
tial Garments of purple materials in the correct 
Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
Choir Cassock, House. Cassock or a Ferraiolone 
is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- 
stitched, with lace. 

Per yard 





No. F4925. Sheer celanese non- 
wrinkling Priest Surplice, ideal 
for traveling purposes. 
, 
No. F4850. Same as above, but 

lain, without embroidery. 
SEND sastisatentuabiiadidommasnedel $7.50 
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No. F85. Pure Irish Linen No. F95. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. 
| A. —. $4.25 


When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 


side drops and front drops. 
and are not returnable. 





All altar cloths made to order only 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


All 36 inches wide. 


TNo. F40. Lightweight. Per yarda........ccccsssseresees 
+tNo. F48. Medium weight. Per yard 

TtNo. F54. Heavy weight. Per yard 

+No. F42. Handkerchief. Per yard 


TSuitable for lightweight 
Altar Cloths and 


TtSuitable 
Surplices. . 


for 





Albs and Surplices. 


Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 


Albs of pure Irish linen, full size, patterned to new im- 


proved lines, with 


raglan sleeves, more comfortable to 


wear, easier to launder and richer in appearance. 


No. 75. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. 
=. SRE $3.50 





No. F4900. Fine quality lace 
Priest Surplice, embroidered 
with IHS and Cross design. 
Beautiful pattern. Price....$90,50 
No. F4900. Alb. Tailored with 
the same quality lace as used 
in Surplice No. F4900; top of 
fine Irish linen. Price........ $21.50 





No. F4505. Linen Alb, light weight 

linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 

Filet lace at bottom and in inser- 

tion. as illustrated. Price. .$15.50 

No. F4503. Linen Alb, as above, 

with lace at bottom only. ~ 

 cxcecnocndceueeatancce $12.95 

No. F4503. Surplice to match Alb x ; 
No. F4503, lace only. Price..$10.75 No. F4601. Alb. Fine quality lace, eme No. F4509. Linen Alb, light 
No. F4504. Linen Alb, as above, broidered with IHS design; top of weight linen, with richly em- 
with insertion enly. Price. ...$13.50 pure Irish linen. Price........ $17.50 bellished 12-inch lace of Cross, 
No. F4504. Surplice to match Alb, No. F460!. Surplice. Made of same THS and Grape design at bot- 
No. F4504, insertion only. ” fine quality lace, as used in Alb. tom, as illustrated. Price. .$27.50 
SO maa ati ail ids il Site a $10.95 No. F4601. Price.............:. $21.50 Surplice to match......... $35.95 
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No. F4502. Linen Alb, light 
weight linen, with Cross design 
embroidered banding. Bandings 
ean be furnished in all church 
colors. Guaranteed fast colors. 
a re er $15.95 
Surplice to match above. 
Serres $12.95 
No. F4501. Pure linen Surplices, 
Albs and Alb Tops, plain, with- 
out embroidered banding. Our 
own manufacture, cut full. All 
tops are made 26 inches long 
for lace 36 inches wide. Good 
quality light weight Irish Linen. 
Surplice .$7.95 Alb. Sit. % 
BE, TN, it ii elect ard 7.9 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRANKLIN 8750 
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VESTMENTS 2 


No. Y4824. Satin finish Sunburst design Celanese material. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Woven Cross design banding. IHS 
or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
ee $41.50 
| EE 59.50 
OD EE 98.50 
ES 25.75 
EER Rr rere ee ee 8.00 
Ce EE 58.25 
I aia inccsncatecavsenernamices 60.00 65.50 
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Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
with either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Wen CD rccsscscccsaseccaseccsssccsmsinsee 
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Roman Dalmatics ... 
Benediction Veil ........ 
Preaching Stole ..... 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope ............... 


Gothic Dalmatics FOOTE 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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Unlined Lined 
a $44.50 
dennusicnn 67.75 
Le 103.50 
il hc i eo 23.00 28.00 
PRINS Pen aa 59.75 67.50 





35.75 108.50 


No. Y4848. Gloria design Damask Brocade material, Furnished 
in all Church colors. Floral and Cross embroidered satin band- 
ing with gold thread outline. Matched IHS emblem. 


Unlined 
a 
| TORE, 
ee nT 
Benediction Veil . 25.25 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble .. eae ene eee 
RE NIE ncniscastosccscetceswrsidinemivcenensinnsncae:, SEE 
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. 62.75 74.50 
101.00 114.00 
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$55.75 
76.50 
123.25 
32.25 
14.25 
73.78 
84.00 
135.50 
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Yilia boys 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 


HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 
24 inches, inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c to the prices listed, ex- 
cept Nos. B100 and B110, which are priced at 75c additional. 
No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 






OS Se EES ee eto $2.50 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 
I, WE SU Bi saincseitccieccinccccicscsncceictnicsansantvensessencrarremenanann $3.50 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material 
as used in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding suppli« d in all ch ure h 
coiors. Please specify color banding desired when ordering. 





I Te i Ri encnsceirrensnciicsnceneanniecnenteestnscessnsscnsctsesnsesesnovenins $3.95 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 in ‘h. i nenidiareteainensnntdaiaiaial $3.25 
No. B70. Fine wear tt >. Made extra full. 
Sizes 18 to 24 inches Ea, ESE See aa Sees $2.45 
No. B1l0. Fine qu li dered ce, neat floral desig 

Made extra full. inch to 24 in ae EE $6.15 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Sen Beautifully embroidered flo 


ral design. Made po Aan full. Ses 18 inch to 24 4 inch. Each..$7.95 





Capes, Sashes, 


and Surplices Extra, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 
1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in _— 

red, white or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black 


size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our 
. “— 





naturally. 
and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates 
rhen genuflecting and walking 


it Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang grace- 
a 
t 








seams throug} out, exclusive in Hansen's cassocks, sewn with 
thre 1d; gives complete re sinforcement at all points of strain 
h hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents yo from contact with shoes. 
Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds 
greatly to distinctive appearance. 
Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with 
slip-on pins to ‘stay put.’ 
9. Tail ored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for 








10. Ev sry cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN'S label, 
which carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 





Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No, BI0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Only, Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
= in. 4 bg = in. ye eo 10.00 15.50 — 
No. Bll Buttonless in. rs. in. 10. 10.00 10.50 16.25 Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 Button Front Roman 
and eye collar and 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 ivory hard removable 
sures ease in don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation buttons will not pull 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering off. 
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Y At left: 
Z VESTMENT 


FABRIC NO. 446 
*'Oh Esca 
Viatorum”’ 


% 





















At right: 
VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 269 


The Four Evangelists 


Two of the many beautiful patterns available in 


all standard colors at your Church Goods Dealers. 


Buy i 
Ate f 


LEN SILIC MILLS 


— Manugfactarers 
AbTiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
en ee eee - DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
10 2 
a Amer ican Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
ted 
bl 
pull IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD. 400 CRAIG STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
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Sanctuary, Cathedral 

of the 

Immaculate Conception, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Most Reverend 

Edward Francis Ryan, D.D., 
Bishop of Burlington 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. C. Brennan, 
P.A., V.G., Rector 

Edward P. T. Graham, 
Architect 





Rambusch executed the painting, decorating and gilding in 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 


at Burlington, Vermont, as well as in the adjoining St. Patrick’s Chapel. 














| Rambusch will work | —_ 
| within Your Budget! | 
] Call us in 
RAMBUSCH ces | 
j } 
PAINTING 
Designers Decorators and Graflsmen | DECORATING | 
ALTARS | 
40 West 13th St ~ New York II, N.Y. | WINDOWS | 
Rambusch for Decorating, Painting, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, gs - som co s 
Stained Glass Windows, Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork and Art Metal er cease eS 
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Progressive Modernization 


In GALVESTON 


ROGRESSIVE modernization 

of Galveston public schools 

calls for the installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield units in all 
new buildings, and as replace- 
ments in a number of existing 
classrooms each year. The instal- 
lation shown here was arranged 
by Gulf States Equipment Com- 
pany, Dallas, distributors for 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Write today for our illustrated 
booklet showing the wide range 
of Heywood-Wakefield school 
furniture for classrooms, study 
halls, auditoriums and cafeterias. 
Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, Menominee, 


Michigan. 


HEY WOOD- 


WAKEFIELD 





"EG us. pat. OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Travisy School, Galveston. Note how light-weight, movable Heywood- 
Wakefield units can be grouped to conform perfectly to individual classroom re- 
quirements. Shown in these illustrations are Table-Desk S-1008 with all-purpose 
chair, S-915. Intelligently designed, welded tubular steel frames make all 
Heywood-Wakefield school furniture light enough to be moved about easily— 


strong enough for years of steady use. 
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The Mercy of the Triune God 


St. Patrick used the shamrock to erplain to 
the ancient Irish the nature of the Blessed 
Trinity—the most profound of all the Christian 
mysteries. Since there are many mysteries in 
the natural order that we cannot fathom, we 
should not expect to comprehend the Infinite. 
We received the doctrine of the Blessed Trin- 
ity explicitly from Christ's lips. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus 
ag oes camnc cihales es dene ow 748 


The Believing Thomas , 


To-day we solemnly commemorate the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The Mass and 
Office for this feast, written by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, seek to move all Christians to elicit 
acts of love for the Eucharistic Lord. By our 
own example especially we ought to labor to 
extend devotion to the Blessed Sacrament among 
all our neighbors and acquaintances. 


Page 


Sunday within the Octave of the 
Sacred Heart........ inion aa. ae 


Heart of Jesus, Abyss of all the Virtues 


Among both ancient and modern peoples the 
heart has been generally regarded as the seat cf 
the affections. In His revelations to St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque Our Lord used His 
Sacred Heart as a symbol of His love for all 
mankind. Christ's whole life on earth gave 
testimony of His unbounded love—a love that 
embraces sinners as well as saints. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost..... 752 
Faith in the Power of Jesus 


Faith furnishes us with the assurance of the 
grace of final perseverance. In the Gospels 
Christ consistently demands faith as the requi- 
site for a miracle. God will never fail those 
who believe in Him. We must manifest our 
faith under all circumstances—in the home, 
during our working hours, and in social life. 
Christian courage born of faith will assure the 
final success of our lives. 





LONGER BURNING THAN OTHER CANDLES 








No other candle of same size and 
beeswax content gives you more 
than 85% of the long burning 
life you get with 51% and 60% 


ROOT 
Rolled Candles 


Moreover Root Rolled Candles 
smoke less because a larger por- 
tion of natural resins found in all 
beeswax is removed by a supe- 
rior refining process and are bend- 
resistant because they're made 
of tougher wax extruded under 
higher pressure, and free from 
air bubbles. Let a FREE full size 
sample prove Root superiority. 
Write us today. 





@ The “burning test” shows the 
longer burning life built into Root 
51% and 60% candles, compared 
with other candles of same size, same 
beeswax content. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., of TEXAS 
San Antonio, Texas 


Workers in Beeswax for 80 years 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO.,IOWA 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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“Now, our beautiful chapel tower 


can be seen... 
and heard.” 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, MORAGA, CAL., 
SELECTS 
CARILLONIC BELLS 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 


DPD DIP DP? DPD DIP DP DPD? 


Chosen after careful com- 
parison with cast bells, 
chimes, and other tower in- 
struments, the bells were 
described by the President 
of the College this way: 


“|. . the Schulmerich equip- 
ment is the most suitable for 
our purpose. ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
have a beautiful tone and 
serve a variety of musical 
purposes. They can be played 
from the organ inside; man- 
ually from a separate con- 
sole; or through an automatic 





roll player. ...The reaction 
has been gratifying, and we 
believe we have made a very 


9? 


good investment... 


When you consider bells for 
your church, compare by ear. 
You’ll hear the superiority 
of ‘‘Carillonic Bells’! They 
can be installed at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. At 
any volume they ring with 
perfect clarity, without tonal 
distortion or dissonance. 
Write for details or demon- 
stration to— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc. 
115 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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In Memoriam 


FATHER JOHN AMBROSE McHUGH, O.P. 


A great scholar and devout religious priest has passed from our 
midst, John Ambrose McHugh, O.P., 8.T.M., Litt. D. This learned and holy 
man was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on November 2, 1880. He received his 
early education at the school of the Xaverian Brothers in that city. In 1897 
he entered the novitiate at the Priory of St. Rose, the cradle of the Dominican 
Order in the United States. Here he first became acquainted with Father 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and formed a scholarly association which was to be 
interrupted only by death. Even in 
those early years he already displayed 
an exceptional talent for the study of 
the Sacred Sciences, and after his ordi- 
nation in 1905 at St. Joseph’s Priory 
in Somerset, Ohio, he and Father 
Callan were sent by their Superiors 
to pursue advanced studies at the 
recently established Dominican House 
of Studies in Washington, D.C. Then 
followed a course of special theological 
studies at the Papal Universities of the 
Minerva in Rome and Fribourg in 
Switzerland. In 1907 the Dominican 
College of the Minerva conferred upon 
him the highly coveted degree of Lec- 
tor of Sacred Theology. 

Returning to the United States in 
1908 Father McHugh taught for seven 
years at the Dominican House of 
Studies in Washington, D. C., special- 
izing in the fields of dogmatic and 
moral theology. During this period 
he began his professorial studies on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, 
which he continued during all his later years. Already at that time he was 
associated with his confrére, Father Callan, in considerable literary work. 

These seven years of strenuous labors of teaching, studying and writing led to 
an impairment of the health of both Father McHugh and Father Callan. To 
allow them an opportunity to get more recreation and to regain their health, 
both were therefore transferred to the Dominican House at Hawthorne, N. Y. 
There, under more healthful conditions, it was hoped they could continue the 
life of study and writing upon which they had entered. 























Three years previously Fathers Walsh and Price, the founders of the great 
Maryknoll Society, had established themselves for a time in the Dominican 
Convent at Hawthorne until they could find suitable property for their own 
seminary. Naturally they were in need of professors, and the Dominican 
Superior of the Hawthorne House kindly lent them two young Dominicans who 
had just finished their studies abroad—Fathers Owens and Foster. As soon as 
Fathers Walsh and Price had purchased the property they desired near Ossining, 
N. Y., they named it Maryknoll, and there the two young Dominican professors 
took up residence and helped to establish the nucleus of a seminary faculty. 
It was at this time that Fathers McHugh and Callan came to Hawthorne and 
replaced Fathers Owens and Foster as professors at the Maryknoll Seminary. 
Thus, for the past thirty-five years Fathers McHugh and Callan have had the 
unique distinction of helping to train every student that has been ordained at 
Maryknoll. 

At Hawthorne also in 1917 these two Fathers established, with the permission 
of Archbishop (later Cardinal) Farley, what is now known as Holy Rosary Parish. 
While this added many new duties to their already busy life, still the pastoral 
work afforded a diversion and enriched their writings, study, and teaching. 
Throughout the succeeding decades they continued a literary partnership that 
has scarcely ever been paralleled in the history of the Church. About thirty 
volumes on the Sacred Sciences have been the fruits of this partnership—many 
being accepted as standard works in their fields. 

For the past thirty-four years Father McHugh, together with Father Callan, 
has been editor of the HomiLetic AND PastoraL Review. Father McHugh 
was also a member and president of the American Biblical Association. 

Upon Fathers McHugh and Callan was conferred the degree of Litt.D. in 
1925 at Gonzaga College in Washington, D. C., and the Masterate of Sacred 
Theology in 1931 at the Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 

Death has now brought this partnership to a close. Although in recent years 
Father McHugh did not enjoy the good health which was his for many years 
after he came to Hawthorne, he still continued his various labors. After an 
illness of a few weeks his condition became serious towards the end of March, 
and on Wednesday in Holy Week he was transferred to St. Agnes Hospital in 
White Plains, New York. When a turn for the worse came on Good Friday, he 
was anointed but soon sank into a coma from which he did not recover before his 
death on the afternoon of Easter Sunday. The feast of the Resurrection of 
Christ was indeed a most fitting day for the close of a long life which had been 
truly Christ-like. 

All who have known and worked with Father McHugh over the years will love 
to recall the living man: the unabating interest and sympathy with which he 
entered into every discussion, the great breadth of knowledge and experience 
which were ever at his command, the magnetism and charm of his mind and 
personality which gripped the attention of every student who sat at his feet. 
His distinguishing traits were profound humility, patience, mildness, and charity. 
In the passing of John Ambrose McHugh the Church in general, and the Domini- 
can Order and the Maryknoll Society in particular, have lost a distinguished 
scholar, a great mind, a great man. 
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Mary. Our Mother 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


\ \ HILE THE various nations of the 


world are gradually becoming aware of 
their solidarity, of the oneness of many 
nations in one world, we Catholics take it 
for granted. We speak of Mary as the 
Mother of Christians. It does not mat- 
ter whether these Christians are red or 
white or black in color, German or 
French or Russian or American in na- 
tionality, Liberal or Conservative in 
politics: they are all members of the 
same family and sons and daughters of 
the same Mother. 

In discussing the Motherhood of 
Mary, we might begin our talks by notic- 
ing the objection which maintains that 
the Fatherhood of God renders the 
Motherhood of Mary rather superfluous. 
That is, some persons feel that God is all- 
powerful, and therefore needs no human 
intermediary in His dealings with re- 
deemed humanity. To such persons we 
can point out that God ordinarily con- 
fers His blessings and benefits through 
others. He does not intervene directly 
in the course of human history to teach 
the faith to Christians. He gives the 
doctrines of salvation to the Christians 
of 1950 through teachers, parents and 
books of dogma and devotion. In the 
material sphere, He does not drop bread 
and butter on our doorstep as He 
dropped manna from heaven for the Is- 
raelites. He gives us our bread through 
the baker and the farmer, our butter 
through the grocer and dairyman, our 


meat through the butcher and cattle- 
raiser. God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, but He gener- 
ally performs these wonders through in- 
termediaries. That is the ordinary pat- 
tern of Divine Providence. 

On the Cross Christ extended this sys- 
tem of agency to the bestowal of divine 
grace. He appointed Mary as Mother of 
all His Christians. To the beloved 
Apostle John, symbol of Christianity, 
He said: “Behold, thy mother.” <A 
mother gives life to her children, and 
Mary was therefore deputed by Christ 
to give spiritual life to all the members of 
the Mystical Body. We do not claim 
that she is the primary source of grace. 
As Christ explained to the woman at the 
well of Sichar, He is the source of living 
water: “If thou didst know the gift of 
God, and who it is who says to thee, 
‘Give me to drink,’ thou perhaps would 
have asked of Him and He would have 
given thee living water” (John, iv. 10). 
But in the sense in which we say that our 
own natural mothers gave us life (though 
we know that only God can create life), 
so likewise we can say that Mary gives 
spiritual life even though she does not 
create it. She is the duly accredited 
agent of God with credentials that any- 
one can read in the New Testament. 


MARY’S ADVOCACY IN EVERY 
HUMAN CRISIS 


Some might say that Christ only in- 
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tended that St. John should take good 
care of His Mother after He died. How- 
ever, from the context of the scriptural 
story and from the traditional belief of 
the Church, we are sure that Christ was 
not busying Himself with minutize of 
details regarding board and lodging for 
His Mother. What happened on Cal- 
vary hadavast and universal significance. 
Someone has said that Calvary casts its 
shadow backwards to the beginning of 
the world and forwards to the end of 
time. Can we imagine Our Blessed 
Lord, Redeemer of the World, interrupt- 
ing His passion to tell St. John about a 
responsibility that must have been quite 
obvious to him already? Can we imag- 
ine a preacher at a Three-Hours’ Agony 
service interrupting his sermon to ask 
an usher to escort his mother to a seat? 
Doubtless all the details with regard to 
the habits of life of the Apostles after the 
Passion had already been arranged by 
Christ weeks before Palm Sunday. 

On the Cross Christ was preaching to 
the greatest audience that ever listened 
to a sermon. He knew that His words 
would be passed on in writing and read 
by millions of His followers in all places 
and at all times. Therefore in address- 
ing His prayer: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” He 
was asking the Heavenly Father to for- 
give the sins of the whole world, and not 
merely the sins of the Romans and Jews 
who were persecuting Him. Not only 
to the Good Thief but to all sinners did 
He offer words of hope and promise of 
pardon. It was not only to St. John, 
then, that He addressed the words, 
“Behold thy mother,” but to all 
Christians down the centuries. 


THE UNIVERSAL MOTHERHOOD 
OF MARY 


Mary has been a tender and solicitous 
mother to her children for twenty cen- 
turies. When dark clouds hovered over 
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the Church at crises in its history, it was 
Mary who brought messages of serene 
hopefulness. Take, for instance, the 
situation to-day. The menace of Soviet 
imperialism roars onward through one 
country after another. From Fatima 
there comes a message, a call to pen- 
ance and a warning of dark and fearful 
days to come. It is almost a repetition 
of the message of Mary to King Alfred 
in the “Ballad of the White Horse” by 
Chesterton. 


And this is the word of Mary, 

The word of the world’s desire, 

“No more of comfort shall ye get, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 

And the sea rises higher.” 

Yet, as in the dark days of King Alfred, 
so to-day there is a bright star in the 
dark sky. Mary tells us that ultimately 
through our penance Russia can be con- 
verted. 

So too at crises in our own lives, Mary 
has shown herself a mother of infinite 
solicitude. I remember reading about 
a mother whose son was lost at sea. 
Everyone who knew anything about the 
wreck of the ship on which he went 
down, assured the mother that there was 
no possibility of his survival. Yet, her 
motherly heart dreaded the thought that 
he might come home only to meet a 
barred door, and so the last thing she did 
every night before going to bed was to 
leave the door off the latch and leave it 
open for the lost boy. Mary has been 
solicitous for lost souls. We have heard, 
of course, the old story about God de- 
manding of St. Peter the reason for the 
presence of certain sinners in heaven. 
The explanation is that, when St. Peter 
closes and bars the doors of heaven, the 
Blessed Mother insists on opening the 
windows so that the poor sinners can 
enter. Psychologically this story may 
be dangerous, but it does illustrate her 
genuine concern for those who are living 
in a state of sin and her desire to do all 
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in her power to save them from hell. 
When you have committed serious sins 
and then repented; when you have been 
confronted with. some violent tempta- 
tion perhaps against chastity and have 
succeeded in fighting it off: in these 
cases, the help of the Blessed Mother 
was doubtless the major factor in your 
triumph. Perhaps you are a doctor, a 
lawyer or a businessman, and your oc- 
cupation means that you have to sit 
down to a game of chess with the devil. 
You find that he counters your every 
move. Maybe you think you are fight- 
ing the battle all alone, but there is some 
one looking over your shoulder and 
you advice and_ encourage- 
That person is your Blessed 


giving 
ment. 
Mother. 

In cases of suffering, the Mother of 
Sorrows is often the only source of con- 
solation for a Christian. Think of the 
thousands and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of Christians imprisoned in 
Russia to-day for the faith. Do they 
get comfort out of the latest statement 
from Dean Acheson or the latest pro- 
nouncement of psychiatrists on meth- 
ods of curing mental anguish? The So- 
viets may call religion an opiate and a 
reactionary refuge of capitalism, but 
they do know that Christians really de- 
rive an immense amount of comfort 
from the Rosary. Surely Cardinal 
Mindszenty found more mental peace 
and consolation in his rosary than he did 
in the news notices about the Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty protest meetings in 
America. 


OUR SURE REFUGE AT THE HOUR 

OF DEATH 

In our Hail Mary we ask Mary to 
pray for us now and at the hour of our 
death. She had the happiest of all 
deaths, and it is appropriate that we ask 
her for the grace of her prayers at the sol- 
emn moment. As death approaches, it 


is almost an instinct in Catholics to ask 
Mary for help. We remember reading 
about Knute Rockne’s body found in 
the wreckage of the plane on which he 
had been travelling. His hand still 
tightly gripped the rosary. We think 
also of Father Schmitt, Catholic chap- 
lain on one of the battleships sunk at 
Pearl Harbor. He was trapped in one 
of the ship’s compartments and could 
not escape. He was last seen waving 
goodbye through a porthole, and in his 
fingers he held a rosary. Just a few 
weeks ago we read of Emil Jannings’ 
return to the Church on his deathbed. 
From Vienna came the news of the death 
of this famous actor. Before breathing 
his last, he was heard saying: ‘Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sin- 
ners now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen.” The Hail Mary is like a seam- 
less robe that Mary weaves for us in our 
childhood, as she wove the robe for her 
Son. We learn it very early in life, and 
yet we never seem to forget it, no matter 
how far we stray from the path of virtue. 
We have worn many other robes during 
life, many other formulas and _ philoso- 
phies, but we are generally content to 
clothe our hopes at death in the coat 
without seam. 


FRUITS OF CHILDLIKE DEVOTION 

TO MARY 

| have heard of a little boy who was 
saying his night prayers and who spoke 
to God in this fashion: ‘God _ bless 
grandma and take care of her. God bless 
Sis and take care of her. As for mama, 
I'll take care of her myself.”” When we 
are very young, we dedicate ourselves to 
Mary and promise to devote ourselves to 
our Heavenly Mother for the rest of our 
lives. But we become wise with the wis- 
dom of the world. We begin to think 
that devotion to Mary is rather childish 
in our sophisticated adolescence. In 
New York City a mother saved her 
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little ten-year old girl in a_ burning 
building. However, the mother’s face 
was badly mutilated. One day, she was 
waiting for a train on the Elevated plat- 
form when some school-girls appeared. 
A gust of wind lifted her veil revealing 
the ugly burns. The girls stepped back 
in horror. One of the girls was her own 
child, and yet she failed to acknowledge 
her mother or to speak to her. Is not 
that like a parable of so many Catholic 
lives in which the generous maternal 
kindness of Our Blessed Mother is re- 
ceived with a shrug of the shoulder? 

Aside from those unfortunate matri- 
archs who drive their daughters up the 
road to worldly success, mothers seldom 
demand very much from their children. 
They ask only that their sons and daugh- 
ters be worthy, that they live lives of 
moral integrity and genial kindness. 
So, too, Mary does not demand much of 
her spiritual children. She does not re- 
quire that they be St. Catherines or St. 
Theresas, but only that they do their 
daily work and do it well. If they work 
in an office, she expects them to live by 
the principles of Christianity at their 
desks. No need for everyone to become 
a martyr or a soaring mystic. According 
to the old story, Mary was pleased by 
the Juggler who had nothing to give her 
but an exhibition of his juggling. Per- 
haps there are some girls who feel that 
in doing their ordinary work they are 
unprofitable servants. They would like 
to do something majestic, heroic, spec- 
tacular. They dream of being another 
Bernadette or Lucy of Fatima. 

Juan Diego, the poor Indian at Gua- 
dalupe, had no extravagant aspirations. 
He was nonplussed when the bishop de- 
manded a sign to prove that the Blessed 


Mother had spoken to him. The poor 
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Indian gathered his roses and behold 
glowing in living colors on the Indian’s 
cloak was the picture of the Virgin. A 
job done well in a factory, a school, an 
office, is like a picture of the Virgin on 
the Indian’s cloak. It is a reflection in 
life of the spirit of Mary of Nazareth 
who submitted to God’s will absolutely 
and without reserve. A girl who does 
her duty in a humble rdle, assigned to 
her by circumstances and the will of 
God, is a true daughter of Mary. 


MARY’S ROLE IN EXTENDING 
THE KINGDOM OF HER SON 


We venerate Our Lady to the farthest 
point this side of idolatry, not merely 
because she gave flesh and blood to the 
Word in her womb. Her importance 
does not lie chiefly in the bodily sphere, 
but in the sphere of knowing and doing 
God’s word: “ “Blessed is the womb that 
bore Thee and the breasts that nursed 
Thee.’ . . . ‘Rather, blessed are they who 
hear the word of God and keep it.’”” We 
can see, therefore, that the Mother of 
the Mystical Body gave herself with 
her whole heart and her whole mind to 
the work of her Divine Son in spreading 
the good news of the Gospel. She re- 
members even now the words of Christ 
on the Cross: “I thirst!” She knows 
so well His infinite thirst for souls. As 
she looks down tenderly on this land 
that was once called “The Land of Our 
Lady,” she yearns to find willing hands 
and hearts that will help to satisfy her 
Son’s thirst for souls. A true and lov- 
ing child of Our Blessed Mother will 
unite with Mother and Son in this 
great work of advancing the Kingdom. 
Like mother, like son. You must be an 
apostle if you have the “Queen of Apos- 
tles” for your mother. 





The Changing Priesthood 


By DANIEL A. LORD. S.J. 


ry. 
rs PRIESTHOOD is essentially 
unchanging. In every year of every 
shifting age the priest is the teacher of 
the ways of life, offering sacrifice to 
God for the people and uniting the 
nation and God in the bonds of prayer. 
In all the long history of Christianity 
the priest has had to go up to the 
Mount of the Sermon and the other 
Mount of Calvary to bring God down to 
His people and His people up to God. 
Yet, in every age this genus of the 
priesthood is modified by a_ specific 
difference. The priest to-day differs 
in his specialized functions from the 
priest in former times of problem and 
peril. The priest’s specific difference 
is determined by the needs and heresies 
of the age and by his efforts to meet and 
answer them. Even his approach to 
souls changes as he takes up and adapts 
the new techniques and the new in- 
ventions; as he travelled the 
Roman roads, he must to-day utilize the 
newly opened trade lanes, the route of 
the mails, the air waves. 


once 


All of this is simply to say that priests 
are expected to be indefinitely adapt- 
able—and (D.g.) they gratifyingly are. 

Yet, there comes a time when adapta- 
tion is a little difficult—to adapt one- 
self to modern confusion, to meet all 
the problems of this age of complica- 
tion, to learn all the techniques by which 
the modern world runs or is run. A 
priest these days sees himself in some- 
thing like the situation of the mythical 
chameleon who at least tried: you 
recall that the chameleon was put on a 
pink cloth and he turned pink, on a 


green Cloth and he turned green, on a 
blue cloth and he turned blue, on 
a Scotch plaid—and he broke his neck 
trying to make good. 


OURS IS THE MOST COMPLICATED 
ERA OF HUMAN HISTORY 


We are only pointing out the obvious 
when we say that our age is the most 
completely complicated era that history 
has known thus far. Time was when a 
learned man could, like the famous 
but nameless philosopher at the rise of 
the Middle Ages, hang out a sign to the 
effect that he promised to dispute with 
all comers ““De Omni Re Possibili, et 
Quibusdam Allis.” To-day no one pre- 
tends to move outside his particular 
field. A doctor specializes on the right 
nostril; a lawyer handles only life- 
insurance law; a professor teaches the 
literature of one small period of one 
era of one small nation; a commercial 
firm deals only in plastic toys; a motion- 
picture director is known for his mas- 
tery of suspense mysteries ... and 
only the corner drugstore or Sears 
Roebuck is expected to be a catch-all 
for everyting—unless, of course, some 
priest clings to the ancient tradition 
that he is supposed to know everything 
about everything and do everything along 
every line. And that is simply so im- 
possible that it does not even deserve 
applause when it is attempted. 

So, it seems to me, the commands 
and demands of the Holy Fathers for 
the lay apostolate and the Popes’ 
insistence on the importance of special- 
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ized and much, much wider Catholic 
Action, make the priest of to-day dif- 
ferent from the priests of past ages. 
He must become the leader of the 
leaders, he is the guide and director 
of Catholic lay activities. 


ROLE OF THE PRIEST IN RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Let’s backtrack a little and discuss 
that interesting composite which is the 
priest in our current year. When the 
oils of Ordination have imperishably 
marked his hands, there have been 
entrusted to him powers that he cannot 
share with anyone else. He alone can 
say Mass; he alone can administer 
the majority of the Sacraments; he 
alone has the power and authority to 
teach the truth of Christ with the 
special codperation of the Holy Spirit; 
his prayer has an official character that 
lifts it above all other prayer in the 
world. 

In all this he is primarily exercising 
his priestly office. Yet, under the 
priest remains the man. That man has 
a variety of natural gifts augmented by 
a number of developed skills. He may 
be a writer, an orator, an editor, a 
scientist, an architect, a builder, an 
organizer, an athlete, a natural leader of 
men. Any of these facets of his char- 
acter may be given new glow and op- 
portunity from the very fact that he is 
a priest; the actual work he does in 
these capacities can be quite indepen- 
dent of his priesthood. 

Time was when the priest was likely 
to be the most learned man in the com- 
munity. He was the writer, and his 
spoken eloquence could be matched by 
no other man. The clerics had an 
almost virtual monopoly of most of the 
philosophic, scientific, and literary know]- 
edge. The people looked to the priest 
for knowledge and interpretation of the 
law. He was the village arbitrator by 
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force of his superior education. In- 
deed, when some time back a firm of 
manufacturing chemists pictured the 
history of medicine, the physicians 
representative of the Middle Ages were 
a group of habited or cassocked clerics; 
priests were even the doctors and sur- 
geons of that day. 

But to-day? In any community of 
any size nowadays there is a man who 
knows more about writing or publishing 
than does the priest. The people who 
have recourse to law and medicine go to 
trained professionals in those fields. 
Some of the leading philosophers of the 
Catholic world to-day are laymen 
Maritain and Gilson. No priest knows 
as much about architecture as does the 
architect who made his graduate studies 
at the Sorbonne, for example; nor can 
the priest build so well as can the highly 
trained engineer. The priest cannot 
give advice to those in a psychic state 
without recourse to the trained psycholo- 
gist. He knows less of propaganda than 
does the director of the local radio 
station. Few priests indeed can write 
so well as do any of a dozen contempo- 
raneous lay Catholics—Bruce Marshall, 
Grahame Greene, or that near-Catholic 
T. S. Eliot. 

So in this age his priestly functions 
remain his monopoly—and rightly. 
But his place in the secular fields that 
are extremely vital to-day is something 
he can no longer command merely by 
force of his priestly character. He 
must win this by virtue of his developed 
skill and systematic training. He finds 
himself competing with experts, and 
often he is very much outdistanced by 
many of them. 

Because the priest of the year 1950 
has come to know this, the universities 
are seeing more and more Roman collars 
rather humbly taking their places in 
the ranks of the learners. Priests 
are acquiring, over and above their 
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priestly functions, the skills and special- 
ized knowledge that to-day fit a man to 
take a leader’s place in the world. 


PRIESTS ARE TO-DAY CONFRONTED 

WITH A RACE OF SPECIALISTS 

Yet, the tradition of priestly com- 
petence in all lines is too old to be easily 
dropped. Because once our reading of 
philosophy made us the best educated 
men to discuss medicine, priests still 
prescribe and diagnose and play the 
parts of theoretic doctors. The good- 
ness of their hearts often sends them, 
totally guiltless of labor law, into the 
labor-union meeting. When the bishop 
Father So-and-so with a_ blue 
pencil, he is supposed to have developed 
by the gesture the highly specialized 
skill of a publisher and an editor. With 
the homiletics course of the seminary 
not too fresh in his mind, the priest 
walks bravely to the microphone 
and wonders that he is still “outlistened 
to” by Bob Hope and Gabriel Heatter. 
He tells architects how the building 
should be built—on the knowledge 
strength of a three-hours-credit course 
in the history of art. He goes into the 
society entrusted to his moderatorship 
and tries to capture the interest of 
modern men and women (and_ their 
much tougher-to-catch youngsters) with 
no special training along lines of organi- 
zation, recreation, public relations, or 
parliamentary law. 

No wonder the young priest is avid of 
a.chance to “specialize.” 
compete 


taps 


He has to 
with a race of specialists. 
He is going out into the most specialized 
world that history has ever known, and 
he is a babe in the woods alongside 
many a layman, who cannot say Mass 
or hear confessions but who can give 
the priest “the whole book” when it 
comes to the trade or the profession of 
which he, the layman, is a_ trained 
master. 


While we are at it, even his essentially 
priestly functions have experienced a 
modification. The whole liturgical 
movement is a mighty effort to make the 
priest share his royal priesthood with 
the participating laity. Once mental 
prayer and the Office were priestly and 
religious monopolies. True, used by 
the laity, these can never have the 
official character of priestly prayer; 
but used they are and will continue to 
be even more so within the next years. 
The teaching of Catholic truth is dis- 
tinctly amplified. In addition to the 
laymen who are teaching Catholic 
philosophy magnificently in a dozen uni- 
versities, I recall that William G. Ward 
taught theology in a seminary, and that 
Frank Sheed and David Goldstein are 
perhaps our outstanding apologists and 
most popular teachers of Catholic 
doctrine. 


PRIESTS AND THE ACQUISITION 

OF SPECIALIST TECHNIQUES 

It may be possible that enough priests 
can be trained to the specialties so that 
a clerical master of the modern fields 
and techniques can be sent out to match 
himself with his Protestant and pagan 
opposite numbers. I note with ap- 
proval how Msgr. Matthew Smith is 
giving professional training to Catholic 
editors. I see in Thomas Merton a 
man who brings a trained writing tech- 
nique to the task of the presentation of 
orthodox piety. It was my privilege 
to help a priest towards first a doctorate 
in psychiatry and then a full degree in 
medicine. Many a doctor of Canon 
Law is now also a doctor of civil laws. 
The great development of synthetic 
rubber was the work of a priest of Holy 
Cross in the laboratories of Notre 
Dame University. The Techny Fathers 
have taken the lead in the highly spe- 
cialized field of anthropology. Every 


year dozens of young Jesuits and 
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Dominicans and Franciscans are adding 
to the fundamentals of their priesthood 
a highly trained knowledge of literature 
and science, and even the techniques of 
propaganda and public relations. 

All this is true. Yet, even the most 
roseate outlook cannot make us con- 
clude that we priests can ever be 
numerous enough to do the work neces- 
sary for our complicated world <A 
scientist spends a lifetime on nothing 
but the atom or the electron. Men who 
control the nation’s opinion are trained 
newspaper writers and men who have 
worked themselves up slowly in the 
strange, rarefied atmosphere of the 
radio, advertisers who learned their 
trade the hard way—in 
apprentices to great publicists, and in 
the actual solution of a dozen or a thou- 
sand organized assignments from the 
touting of perfumes to presidential 
timber, from cigarets to Red Cross 
drives, from apparel to university en- 
dowments. 

The priest who without special skill 
or training, but out of a great love for the 
workingman, walks into a labor-union 
meeting is going to be outsmarted and 
outmatched even by the men whose 
hands are calloused, men who have 
soaked through their pores labor law, 
parliamentary procedure, and the weak 

points of the capitalists. There is no 
priest, however skillful he may be in the 
management of finances, but has in his 


college, as 


congregation a banker or a broker who 
regards the priests’ handling of money 
with somewhat amused eyes 
the professional patronizing the amateur. 


THREE ALTERNATIVES CONFRONT- 

ING THE MODERN PRIEST 

Precisely at this point the priest is 
confronted with three alternatives. 

(1) He can decide that his function is 
his essential work as a priest—to say 
Mass exquisitely and devoutly, preach 
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the eyes of 


with the skill of an inspired teacher, 
draw the multitudes to the Sacraments, 
and bring to the confessional highly 
developed grace and human sympathy. 
(2) He can, in addition to his priestly 
work, go out and grub for the skills 
and knowledge that are recognized and 
accepted in modern leaderships—a 
tough, laborious, and expensive process. 
(3) He can become what the priest 
of the year 1950 might well become 
the leader of the leaders, the priest of 
the lay apostles, the guide and inspira- 
tion of Catholic Action. 
Beating my own breast 
clenched fist, I confess how easy it is 
to deal with the children, the simple, 
the charmingly pious, the man or the 
woman who is my inferior in education 
However, leaders in any 


with a 


or training. 
line inspire in us priests a certain degree 
of timidity, possibly actual fear. We 
find it pleasanter to deal with those who 
have less learning or skill than we have. 
We like admiringly uplifted eyes rather 
than eyes that meet ours levelly. We 
find it much less galling to give in- 
formation than to accept it. We have 
for so long been accustomed to being 
top men in our world that we do not 
like to be overtopped even by the 
specialist who grants us superiority in 
our priesthood, but contends that he 
surpasses us in the field in which he has 
long trained and in which he has prac- 
tised. 

| am first amused with and then 
embarrassed for myself when I find my- 
self astonished by the eloquence of a 
layman, be he the State’s prosecuting 
attorney or the professor of literature 
in a great university. I am_ secretly 
annoyed when the layman knows more 
Scholastic philosophy than I do. I 
should prefer even to be a_ better 
musician than the church organist- 
a better writer than the young Catholic 
who has just won the kind of critical 
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acclaim that somehow I have missed. 

1 am a priest, raised to a higher level 
by virtue of my office; and it is hard 
to be forced to admit, as I am compelled 
to-day, that in a thousand modern lines 
there are laymen who know more— 
how very much more!—than I know. 

That is why, I believe, the Papal 
cry for the lay apostolate has been 
providential. We priests have answered 
that cry to some extent. There are 
those among us who have tried to muster 
into tight organizational ranks the 
young people of the country. They are 
charming young people, and up to a 
point they like to be led by us. After 
that point is passed, and they outclass 
us along some specialty, we can lose 
them—or use them. 

We are delighted with the devout 
men and the holy, sometimes rather 
simple, women who are willing to carry 
charity to the poor and the unwise. 
When we find ourselves dealing with the 
skilled social worker, the Catholic- 
university graduate whose output has 
been grabbed up by the State agencies, 
we may easily find our feathers ruffled. 
We are proud of the men who gather 
for the smoker or the amateur boxing 
match and who can easily be directed 
to do a house-to-house collecting job. 


INCREASING SCOPE OF THE 

MODERN APOSTOLATE 

But what is happening meanwhile to 
the city’s leading journalist, the great 
brain surgeon, the lawyer who pleads 
in the supreme court, the outstanding 
labor leader, the head of the advertising 
agency, the clever young writer, the 
young woman who heads the English 
department in the local normal school, 
the artist whose work is being recog- 
nized, the of the 
biggest industrial plant? Some of these, 
ten to one, are present at our Sunday 


manager town’s 


Mass and are fairly regular at our 
communion rail—though they are not 
likely to be interested in our smokers, 
to join our altar society, to think it 
worth their while (they’ve had their 
college courses in philosophy and reli- 
gion) to join our study clubs. 

If the lay apostolate is merely an 
apostolate to the laity, it is certainly a 
very imperfect project. If it is an 
apostolate carried on by the simpler 
and the more devout, the grace of God 
may work wonders (as it often does 
through the mouths of infants and the 
hands of the uneducated), but it may 
very possibly miss its higher potentiality. 

We sometimes think of the lay apos- 
tolate as a corporate body in which we 
priests furnish the brains and the trained 
laity furnish the hands. That might be 
true of some groups that are made up of 
more simple folk. That concept of the 
corporate body might have been a 
fairly exact one even so recently as 
twenty years ago. But to-day we are 
dealing with lay brains quite as well 
trained as our own, and often enough 
better trained in special fields in which 
they have won wide recognition and 
deserved respect. 

I recognize and honor the magnificent 
work that is being done by Father 
Keller through his Christophers; per- 
haps what I am asking is that every 
priest be a Father Keller. For if we 
are to make the Catholic impact pro- 
portional to our numbers, it is no 
longer possible for the priests alone to 
do the job, not even if they are the most 
expertly trained and highly zealous; 
nor can the job be done simply by the 
good, moderately educated lay people 
who carry charity from their souls to 
the hearts and persons of the poor. 

The lay apostolate is now so impor- 
tant an assignment that we can solve 
it only by winning to Catholic work the 
highest types of trained brains and the 
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most skilled of hands—winning them less 
as our subordinates than as our partners. 

A man like Fulton Oursler brings 
trained newspaper experience to the 
simple telling of the story of the Saviour, 
and he manages to get that story on the 
front page of a metropolitan journal in 
every city in the country. Only a 
man who knows the canny technique 
of the newspaper world could have 
achieved that. If Msgr. Sheen achieved 
almost the same thing, it was because 
of the fortunate combine of the graceful 
and eloquent writing of that out- 


standing orator and the know-how of 


the publisher who could compel the 
attention of managing editors. 

The scientist Sperti, working day and 
night in his ecclesiastically sponsored 
laboratory, could win a place in the 
scientific world to which most priests 
could not aspire. Father Peyton might 
have the zeal to envision the Family 
Hour; it took the skill and technical 
training of men and women who know 
the movies and the radio actually to 
put the program on the air. 


PRIESTS MUST LEARN TO GUIDE 

THE LEADERS 

The fact of the matter is that the lay 
apostolate has progressed, almost with- 
out our recognizing the fact, further 
than we ever dreamed. Our Catholic 
universities and colleges, clerically con- 
trolled, are to-day served by lay men 
and women who are winning more 
and more actual partnership in general 
Catholic achievement. When first I 
went to a Catholic school, the rather 
scraggly lay teachers (most of whom 
were eking out a bare livelihood by 
teaching until they could get their 
higher degrees) were hardly more than 
caddies on the campus. We still have 
a long way to go before our lay faculty 
are accorded full dignity for their 
learning and abilities; yet, the Catholic 
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medical schools are proof of what can 
come about through lay professors. 
Because even the most confident priest 
would hardly dare teach medicine 
though he might diagnose and prescribe 
—the doctors are actually doing the 
main work that puts those schools on 
the top of the list. The Catholic 
writer has almost forced his way into 
what was once a clerically controlled 
and monopolized field—Catholic jour- 
nalism ... not enough, but a beginning. 
Simon Baldus under the great Bishop 
(Extension) Kelley pioneered there. 

But we have not begun to use our 
Catholic potential. And when we hear 
ourselves moaning that, though we are 
so many, our influence is so slight, | 
think of the Catholic journalist who left 
the ranks of Catholic journalism to lift 
The Christian Science Monitor to the 
lead of international periodicals—and 
the outstanding directors in Hollywood 
who on occasion turn hopefully to a 
Catholic theme and wonder whether it 
will cost them their jobs and the 
Catholic radio stars whose Catholicity 
is buried under the routine scripts they 
must accept as vehicles and the 
Catholic writers who know they can 
earn a hundred thousand a year if they 
write with the Cosmopolitan in mind 
and make a bare living if they handle 
Catholic themes. (In parentheses 
isn’t it inspiring that a Catholic lay- 
man finally broke the pages of Hearst's 
fat and often flatly pagan magazine 
with a Catholic novel, ““The Cardinal”’? 
I note too that it took a convert who 
knows the writing trade to turn the 
trick.) If the priest of 1959 has a job, 
it is to find the leaders and lead them. 
By that I certainly do not mean that he 
is to outarchitect the architect, lead the 
musician to new harmonies, show the 
writer how to write, snatch the test tube 
from the scientist and point out his mis- 
takes to him, 
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Leadership is the job of inspiration. 
We shall begin to move, and move fast, 
when the retreats at our retreat houses 
inspire top men in every line to unite 
their masterful technical skill to Catho- 
lic beauty and truth. No one else can 
teach truth and beauty as a priest can. 
But the task of translating these teach- 
ings in terms of modern technical skills 
is not the priest’s; that belongs to the 
men who know the technical skills and 
have located the precise points at which 
in convincing pressures those truths 
can be applied. 


A Catholic union leader, who knows 
the knotty ropes, can go into a union 
meeting and do what the _ best-inten- 
tioned priest can not accomplish. The 
truth is that the unions dread interfer- 
ence from outsiders, The priests who 
have done the really great job for labor 
have been those who have trained the 
leaders and then stood aside and 
watched them wed the Papal Encyclicals 
to labor law and parliamentary proce- 
dure within the actual unions. 


Few priests have the skill to have 
written “The Cardinal.” (I make this 
statement with the serialized novel still 
not completed in the magazine, and it 
is risky to discuss a book if you have not 
But then I doubt 
that a priest could have got that book 
past the censors. Yet, the book should 
have been written; and because it was 
written, uncounted Cosmopolitan readers 
are getting a new understanding of the 
‘Church. Nor could a priest have writ- 
ten “Father Malachy’s Miracle,” “‘Or- 
thodoxy,” “Shadow and Substance,” 
or “Murder in the Cathedral.”’ But the 
important question: what priest’s hand 
guided Robinson in the writing of ““The 
Cardinal’) For that matter, what 
priest suggested to him that such a novel 
should be written? Perhaps you know; 
I do not, 


read its conclusion. ) 


LAY LEADERS MUST BE ENLISTED 

TO LEAD IN EVERY FIELD 

So, if the priest of the current year is 
to develop his specific difference, he is 
going to search out and use the leader- 
ship of the leaders. The lay apostolate 
is going to be more and more lay, the 
priest inspiring and suggesting, pointing 
possibilities and searching for the lay- 
men who know how to realize those pos- 
sibilities. Not priests but Catholic ra- 
dio experts will do our broadcasting. 
We shall make that great motion picture 
when a Catholic director gets priestly 
inspiration that he can develop with 
his trained skill. More Catholic books 
will be written when the retreats teach 
the “‘duties of our state of life’’ instead 
of the horror of sin, so that the retreat- 
ants will concentrate less on hell and 
much, much more on the mission of the 
Kingdom of Christ to the current world. 

The poor we shall always have with 
us, and for them we must continue to 
work. But we won't overlook the poor 
too much if we remember that the rich 
are often the ones whose influence, if it 
is won for the faith, can make all the 
difference. It is exhilarating to talk to 
an audience that avidly drinks in our 
superior wisdom; it is far more con- 
structive to listen while a scholarly man 
tells us how he intends to make Catholic 
truth, to which we have perhaps intro- 
duced him, permeate his learned society 
and the great project upon which he is 
engaged. 

We priests will always do exclusively 
our basic sacerdotal work. We shall 
make that impress on American life 
about which we constantly sigh when 
we are one good brain among a dozen 
other good brains, one man of skill 
among twenty men even more skillful in 
their particular lines, one leader who can 
inspire other leaders to lead for Christ 
and His Church in the fields in which 
they are already recognized stars. 
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These Partshtoners Watch 
One Hour with Him 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


c. LATE January of this year a 
former student of mine, ordained some 
five years ago, wrote me to the effect that 
a great change had come over the parish 
he is an assistant in, a parish not more 
than two hundred miles from St. Louis in 
a State adjoining Missouri. The assist- 
ant went on to say that beginning with 
last August 15 Perpetual Adoration be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament had been 
started in their parish, but without Ex- 
position. The parish has some two 
hundred families; and by late January 
225 persons, including 40 school chil- 
dren, were making Holy Hours before 
our Sacramental Lord—the children 
splitting their hours into two parts, and 
making them of course during the day. 
The other figures are most interesting: 
twenty-six persons make daily Holy 
Hours, and the rest make from one to 
three hours each week. Some 225 per- 
sons are making a total of 476 Holy 
Hours weekly in company with their 
Divine Guest of the Tabernacle. This 
assistant thought that I might be inter- 
estedin the detailedstory of what Perpet- 
ual Adoration has already done for that 
one parish—and let me not forget to add 
that the assistant closed his note with 
the remark that there are fifty-five men 
who take one hour a week, and they 
keep watch with the Sacramental Sav- 
iour from ten o'clock at night by turns 
until five o’clock in the morning. 

Within a few days the pastor, a former 
War chaplain and also a past student of 
mine, wrote the whole story of how he 
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and the assistant had proceeded after a 
year’s discussion of what could be done 
in the way of changing a routine and 
faith-shy parish into a live and apostolic 
parish. It would be unfair to my read- 
ers to try to paraphrase the story; for 
the sacred idyl would lose half of its ap- 
peal in my words. There are thousands 
of other priests in the United States and 
other parts of the English-speaking 
world who are wondering what they 
can do to vitalize their parishes gener- 
ally and to train up almost overnight 
veritable apostles who will work most 
effectively in an unorganized way to con- 
tact careless Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics—not by preachments but—by the 
unction of example with a timely word 
or two now and then inspired by the 
Holy Spirit through the gift of counsel. 
Our pastor who has been ordained 
about twenty years writes this story of a 
parish really watching with the Divine 
Saviour in His sacramental nature. 


THE STORY AS TOLD BY THE 
PASTOR 


“Six months ago my assistant and | 
had the pleasure of meeting a priest, who 
until recently was the pastor of a large 
city parish of 3000 families. The people 
were not coming to Mass regularly, and 
were neglecting the Sacraments. His 
church had a $350,000 debt. The pa- 
rishioners were not even meeting ordi- 
nary expenses, not to speak of the debt, 
or even the interest on that debt. This 
priest related a marvellous story of how 
that parish was greatly transformed af- 
ter he started a daily Public Holy Hour 
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in the evening. This was not all. He 
promised Jesus in the Tabernacle that 
he would begin Perpetual Adoration 
(without exposition) in his parish—so 
that at no hour of the day or night would 
He be deserted. According to our priest 
friend, that was the beginning of the 
change. Almost overnight, the people 
started coming back to Mass and the 
Sacraments. Whereas previously he 
was not even meeting the interest on his 
debt, within five years he was able to 
pay in one year $56,000 on the principal 
of the debt. This priest inspired us with 
the idea that we could institute Perpet- 
ual Adoration in our parish—in any 
parish for that matter, where you have 
twenty-four souls. 


“Last August my assistant and | 
talked the idea over, and decided that 
Perpetual Adoration without exposition 
sounded like the answer to our particu- 
lar problems. Though we don’t have a 
debt, we have many spiritual problems: 
too few vocations; only an average at- 
tendance at daily Mass and weekly 
Communion; marriage difficulties; our 
people tainted with their Protestant en- 
vironment. Then there’s the danger of 
atomic War and catastrophe. What are 
we doing to prevent it? The Blessed 
Mother requests prayer and sacrifice. 
Only lately, at Lipa, she told the world 
her requests have not been answered. 
For all these reasons we decided that 
Holy Hours before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be the most perfect way of 
solving our own as well as world prob- 
lems. 


“On August 16, 1949, we personally 
contacted our daily communicants and 
told them of our desire to begin Perpet- 
ual Adoration in the parish and the 
reasons for doing so. Within twenty- 
four hours the first seventeen (twelve 
of whom are members of our Legion of 
Mary) contacted us, and most happily 
pledged a daily Holy Hour before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Each took a dif- 
ferent hour and would keep that partic- 
ular hour each day. The response was 
most gratifying. One gentleman, old 
and retired, said: ‘Ill come anytime 
you say, Father.” A middle-aged lady 
said: ‘I have prayed for years for Per- 
petual Adoration.” Within thirty-six 
hours, twenty-four people had volun- 


teered a daily Holy Hour. The majority 
of these were women. 


PRACTICAL METHOD OF ORGANIZ- 
ING PERPETUAL ADORATION 


“We asked the women not to make 
their Holy Hour after 10 p.m., that only 
men should make the nocturnal adora- 
tion between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 
a.m. For two weeks, we were satisfied 
with having someone before the Taber- 
nacle seventeen hours of the day—from 
5 a.m. to 10 p.m. The next question: 
could we get volunteers from among the 
men of our parish for the night hours? 
The last week in August we endeavored 
to find seven men who would take an 
hour each night to help us realize Perpet- 
ual Adoration in our parish. Seven 
generous men, two of whom were con- 
verts, were eager to make a nightly hour 
to enable us to get our program started. 
We promised them that in a short time 
we would devise a plan to relieve them. 

“In the meantime, from our pulpit we 
preached the necessity of prayer and 
sacrifice, the very conditions the Blessed 
Mother lately requested at Lipa for the 
conversion of Russia. We reminded our 
people of the need for reparation to 
Christ for the ingratitudes, sacrileges 
and blasphemies He daily suffers in the 
Sacrament of Love. We distributed 
Perpetual Adoration literature and 
pledge cards to our people at the Sunday 


Masses. Many, though not personally 
contacted, began their Holy Hours. 


However, the greater success comes 
through personal contact. People will 
give money when they are asked. Peo- 
ple, too, will give Holy Hours when they 
are personally asked by their priest. 
Our goal was not at first to get alter- 
nates for each of the hours of the day and 
for each day in the week. Practically 
every person contacted was enthusiastic 
about Perpetual Adoration and wanted 
to sign up for at least one hour a week at 
a specified time. 

“Three weeks after beginning Perpet- 
ual Adoration, we devised the following 
plan for the night hours—10 p.m. to 5 
a.m. We would contact forty-nine men 
and ask each to volunteer to keep one 
hour a week before Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
This would relieve the burden placed on 
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the original seven men, and at the same 
time give us seven times as many men 
making nocturnal adoration; thus, the 
undertaking would become more of a 
parish program—with no great incon- 
venience for any one individual. 

“Within a week’s time, we succeeded 
in getting our forty-nine men. Again, 
each was quite overjoyed that he was 
asked, and that he could be a part of a 
program that would bring the world 
closer to peace. Now we are endeavor- 
ing to get alternates for these forty-nine 
gentlemen, so that there will be two 
coming out for each of these night hours, 
and in case of sickness there will always 
be at least one adorer. 

REACTION OF THE LAITY TO 

NOCTURNAL ADORATION 

‘To hear some of the comments made 
by those who are making their Holy 
Hours is most inspiring. A young fel- 
low in his twenties who has a swing shift 
delights in keeping a nightly Holy Hour. 
Meeting him on the street recently, he 
said to me: ‘Father, call me anytime if 
someone can't come; it is great at 2 
a.m. to be alone with God. It helps a 
fellow to collect his thoughts and to 
think straight.” Another business man, 
who sometimes works sixteen hours a 
day, said: ‘I should have done this 
years ago.’ He comes on Monday at 4 
a.m. for his weekly Holy Hour. An- 
other gentleman, the proprietor of an 
electrical appliance store, works late 
Saturday night and then makes his vigil 
before the Tabernacle at midnight. He 
commented recently: ‘It’s like making a 
report to the Boss every week.’ A wo- 
man who makes a daily Holy Hour told 
us the other day: ‘Father, I would not 
give my Holy Hour to anyone for any- 
thing in the world.’ 

“The grade-school children were asked 
if they would like to make one Holy 
Hour a week—half an hour at a time 
(the time they were left free to choose 
individually). Their response was most 
edifying. Every pupil from the third 
through the eighth grade makes a weekly 
Holy Hour. The response of the high 
school as well as the college groups was 
likewise most gratifying. 

“Tt is still early to tabulate the effects 
this wonderful program is having on our 
people and our priestly work. How- 
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ever, so far we have seen the number of 
those applying for instructions have 
doubled; Communions are definitely on 
the increase, daily and weekly; four of 
our boys have lately stated their desire 
to pursue a religious vocation—the par- 
ish over fifty years in existence has 
never produced a priestly vocation. A 
couple of Catholics, away from the 
Church for years, have returned to the 
Sacraments. 

“If there were no other fruit reaped 
from our work these past few months 
than the joy of seeing the faith of our 
people in the True Presence revived, that 
alone would be sufficient returns for our 
labors. There is great joy in our hearts 
when we visit the Master, and see from 
nine to ten persons in the evening pour- 
ing out their hearts to the Saviour for 
themselves and for sinners and for our 
poor world. Perpetual Adoration must 
be pleasing in the eyes of the Blessed 
Mother, too, who to-day keeps going 
about like ‘a distracted Mother’ warn- 
ing her children that, unless they get 
down on their knees and offer prayers 
and make sacrifices, a great catastrophe 
will befall the world. 

“From our experience these past five 
months, we believe that Perpetual Adora- 
tion could be a reality in any parish. 
People only need to be encouraged and 
asked for their prayers. They will give 
(if they are asked). In every parish 
there is really ‘spiritual power’—power 
that if harnessed could prevent the fall- 
ing of A-bombs and hydrogen bombs. 
That power should be harnessed. It is 
the need of the hour.” 


A BELATED LETTER 

When our Midwest priest was start- 
ing the Perpetual Adoration already de- 
scribed in his parish, he wrote to a priest 
in the East whom he had heard of as 
having success in this same rare devo- 
tion. But the priest was sick at the 
time, and then afterwards heavily 
weighed down with parish duties. So 
he answered only after our priest had 
had a proof of what can be done through 
Perpetual Adoration in a parish. These 
two paragraphs give the previous experi- 
ence of the priest written to: 
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“Last August when we started Per- 
petual Adoration, we wrote Father A. B. 
who had had experience with Perpetual 
Adoration in his parish. He didn’t an- 
swer until recently, because of illness 
and heavy parish duties. In his letter, 
he states: 

**T am thoroughly convinced that 
nothing will spiritualize a parish more 
than Devotion to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament through Holy Com- 
munion and spending time with Him in 
church by prayer and contemplation, 
and that innumerable blessings flow 
from this practice. To give you a pal- 
pable example: I was stationed at ——— 
through most of the War, and I inau- 
gurated this devotion urging the people 
to come to pray for their boys. The re- 
sponse was splendid. The result was 
that there was not a single fatality 
(death) through the war. When I came 
to St. Francis de Sales in April, 1945, I 
immediately started the same devotion. 
The response was good, the results the 
same—though some twenty fatalities 
were suffered previously. 

“On the negative side, as a means to 
offset the activities of the devil, I am 
accustomed to say the enclosed Exor- 
cism over the parish (the Leonine Exor- 
cism) every night before retiring. Again, 
the results have justified my efforts. 
In fact, I have had some remarkable re- 
sults in private cases. The enclosed ar- 
ticle “Truth About the Devil’ by Father 
Dominic is well worth reading.” 


WHY DID NOT THE APOSTLES 
WATCH ONE HOUR WITH HIM? 


Not only did Peter, James, and John 
fail to watch one hour with the Saviour 
the night of His Agony, but they slept 
while He struggled with the superhuman 
‘anguish that overwhelmed His soul at 
the thought of sin already committed 
and at the thought of the deicide soon to 
be committed. Garrigou-LaGrange ex- 
plains why the Apostles, in spite of three 
years’ association with Our Lord, could 
still be so unsympathetic with Him 
whom they looked upon as their Leader 
and Friend; and how St. Peter himself, 
the most befriended, could a short time 


afterwards declare that he did not know 
the Man. The explanation is that the 
Apostles were only beginners in virtue 
until the day of the Resurrection. Then 
they moved into the state of proficiency 
in virtue; and on the day of Pentecost 
were elevated to the perfection of virtue, 
habitual heroism of soul. 

Now, every parish has at least a small 
group who might be compared to the 
Apostles between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension; and they can be relied 
on to help the priests of that parish do 
anything that makes for greater spirit- 
uality in the parish; and in doing so 
some of them eventually reach heroic 
virtue. The pastor we have been dis- 
cussing marvelled at the latent zeal 
there is among the laity of any parish, 
and is sure that this latent zeal can be 
transformed into kenetic or working 
This pastor spoke of twelve wo- 
men of the parish who are organized into 
an apostolate that might be called a spir- 
itual relief society. He says that each 
of them makes a daily Holy Hour in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. And 
one of them, a working girl, comes each 
morning at five o'clock, and remains un- 
til after both of the Masses—7:30 and 
8. Then she is off to work. Each of 
this organized apostolate is praying and 
making sacrifices that Perpetual Adora- 
tion will spread to other parishes. All 
of them have been writing letters to 
priests, relatives and friends telling one 
and all of the great graces that grow out 
of the program of Perpetual Adoration. 
One is quite gifted in a literary way, and 
has publicized this undertaking in one 
parish in the distant capitals of two na- 
tions. 


zeal. 





EFFECTS OF PERPETUAL 

ADORATION ON PARISH LIFE 

These same zealous women account 
for the large attendance at the two 
annual Inquiry Classes. They are 
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responsible too for the phenomenal 
crowds that came to the recent Forty 
Hours’ Devotion in that same Perpetual 
Adoration parish. These apostles sent 
cards to the parishioners beforehand, 
reminding them to leave dates open for 
the coming Forty Hours’ Devotion. 
They personally contacted or telephoned 
150 of the families to remind them 
to attend the Forty Hours’ Devotion. 
The result was that every pew was filled 
every evening with crowds ranging from 
100 to 500 persons. On the final morn- 
ing of the Forty Hours’ 264 persons re- 
ceived Holy Communion 
more than on the Sunday of the Forty 
Hours.” The parishioners declared that 
never in the history of the parish had 
there been such a turn-out for the Forty 
Hours’ as happened in this year. The 
pastor attributes this result to two 
causes: Perpetual Adoration and the 
twelve women organized into the spirit- 
ual apostolate. 

A thousand parishes throughout the 


four persons 
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country could have the same transforma- 


tion by January of next year; and if 


companionship with the Saviour in His 
Sacramental Presence continued on the 
same scale, the joke of the Protestants 
of several decades ago would turn out to 


be a prophecy like that of the mount of 


Balaam of old; for the Protestants said 
in derision that the password of one 
Catholic when he met another 
“MAC, Make America Catholic.” 

Can any single factor do more to make 
America Catholic than establishing Per- 
petual Adoration as a part of every par- 
ish with the follow-up of the feasible 
apostolates it~ will 
meantime the same Perpetual Adoration 
will help save America and the rest of the 
world from the conditional calamities 
foretold by Our Lady of Fatima. She 
of the Immaculate Heart, Our Salva- 
tion, will find in the same development 


Was: 


suggest? In the 


the beginning of an adequate answer to 
those tearful prayers of hers these last 


thirty-three years! 


The Solemn Blessing of the 
Fishing Fleet of San Pedro 


By the VERY REV. MSGR. GEORGE M. SCOTT 


Re THE TWENTY-FIRST chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John, the “‘disciple 
whom Jesus loved” gives us the first re- 
corded instance of the chief object of the 
Maritime Apostolate—the **Manifesta- 
tion of Christ to Seafarers.” It is note- 
worthy, also, that these seafarers were, 
first and foremost, fishermen—not just 
ordinary fishermen either, but men who 
were destined, according to the All-Wise 
Plan of God, to become Fishers of Men. 
One of them, St. 
appointed the first visible head of that 
one and only Church Christ Himself 
was to establish upon this earth, the 


Peter, was to be 


others were to be his co-workers in the 
proclamation of the good tidings of 
man’s redemption unto the uttermost 
ends of the earth, even to the consum- 
mation of the world. 

The scene brings us to the Sea of Ti- 
berias, where we find “Simon Peter and 
Thomas, who is called Didymus, and 
Nathanael, who was of Cana of Galilee, 
and the sons of Zebedee and two others 
of His disciples.” All night long they 
have labored in vain for a catch, even as 
so many other fishermen have done to 
this very day. Disappointed and dis- 
gruntled, they have returned to the 
shore from which they had started this 
unprofitable journey. Jesus was stand- 
ing there, but they knew Him nol, as 
so often is the case with far too many 
fishermen even to-day. Finally, the 
Master speaks up, and asks for food; 
but they assure Him regretfully that 


they have nothing to offer Him. Again 
He speaks, but this time with a note of 
authority in His voice: “Cast the net 
on the right side . . ., and you shall 
find.” How well these words describe 
the situation as we find it to-day: if 
fishermen would only allow Christ to di- 
rect personally the operation of that 
business which will bring them a decent 
livelihood in this world, and, what is in- 
finitely more important, eternal life in 
the next world! Once the net was low- 
ered, such a great catch was enclosed 
that the fishermen were unable to draw 
it in. Then, and only then, was Jesus 
recognized, first by John (“blessed are 
the pure of heart, for they shall see 
God’), and afterwards by the other 
Apostles. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
that, with the passing of the centuries, 
the experiences of those days remain the 
same; only the manner in which they 
can be met has changed. Then, Our 
Lord was visible to the bodily eye; now, 
He is seen “only in a dark manner,” 
through the eyes of faith—childlike 
faith in the sacred truth that the priest 
is “Alter Christus” (another Christ), 
who comes to the seafarers of to-day, and 
especially to the fishermen Christ loved 
so much, to bless their work and the 
boats that bring them to and from their 
work, as well as the nets and other equip- 
ment, which enable them at no small 
cost and toil to operate this very impor- 
tant business. 


~l 
to 
— 
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Time does not permit, nor does the 
scope of this paper include, a descrip- 
tion of the historical background con- 
nected with the Blessing of Boats. We 
know, actually, that boats have been 
blessed since the days of Noah’s Ark; 
we know that, in the time of Our Lord, 
boats were sanctified by His presence 
aboard them, and that in the days of dis- 
covery and exploration and evangeliza- 
tion, which have made the history of the 
world what it is to-day, the priest has 
been frequently a fellow-traveller aboard 
these ships, and by his presence has 
sanctified the craft he has sailed upon. 
We know, too, that in various countries, 
particularly Catholic countries Jike Por- 
tugal, Italy, France and Spain,' it has 
been the custom for many centuries to 
invoke the blessing of Almighty God, 
and particularly the intercessory power 
of the Blessed Mother of God, especially 
under the title of “Mary Star of the 
Sea” upon the boats, and the fishermen 
who go down to the sea in those ships. 

This particular paper will concern it- 
self with the description of a local Bless- 
ing of Boats, which took place recently 
in Southern California, in a city of some 
70,000 inhabitants known as San Pedro, 
which, since 1908, has been incorporated 
into the greater City of Los Angeles, and 
which is known also by the title of ““Los 
Angeles Harbor.”’ Here, for a number of 
years, a commercial fishing fleet has been 
growing steadily in size and importance, 
not only in the pre-war days, but par- 
ticularly in the days that have followed 
World War Two. Since the war, the 
fleet has been controlled chiefly by Yu- 
goslav and Italian fishermen. Unfortu- 
nately, the sinister influences of atheistic 


1 In Ireland also the custom of blessing and 
christening the fishing boats survives to the 
present day. A vivid description of the cere- 
mony is given in the recent novel entitled 
“The Norwayman” (by Joseph O’Connor), 
which, despite its title, is concerned with life 
on the west coast of Ireland.—Eprroriat Nore. 
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Communism have penetrated deeply 
into the minds and hearts especially of 
the supporters of Tito’s Government. 
Not particularly religious by nature, 
these men have given a ready acceptance 
to the teachings propounded by Karl 
Marx that “there is no God, and that 
there are no Ten Commandments” ; 
that there is no such thing as moral re- 
sponsibility, except perhaps that which 
is contained in the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others, as you would have others do 
unto you.” Amongst the things which 
they have learned to despise with partic- 
ular stubborness is the personal observ- 
ance of the precepts of the Church, espe- 
cially with respect to attendance at Holy 
Mass, the reception of the Sacraments, 
abstinence from meat, and other such 
things. Of course, these men want their 
women to be virtuous, and their children 
to be well educated as Catholics, but, as 
far as they themselves are concerned, 
nothing is of any importance which con- 
cerns the sanctification or salvation of 
their souls, except when all too fre- 
quently they are in imminent danger of 
death. 


LAUNCHING THE MARITIME 
APOSTOLATE ON THE WEST COAST 


Coming into this area, some three 
years ago, I tried every scheme I knew 
to impress upon these benighted people 
the folly of not attending even such serv- 
ices as weddings or funerals, when they 
not only would refuse to come inside of 
the church, but they would stand out in 
front of it, even right on its very steps, 
and thereby would add insult to injury. 
If some of the. younger Yugoslav fisher- 
men (many born and raised in this 
country, and deeply religious) would 
come to us, and ask us to go down se- 
cretly and bless their boats and that 
particular request was fulfilled, later on, 
when one of the owners or perhaps the 
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skipper of the boat would discover what 
had happened, he would be so annoyed 
that the young man would probably 
lose his job, and a bucket of dirty water 
would be used to “‘wash the blessing off” 
the boat, so to speak. 

Such was the situation until approxi- 
mately June of last year. At that time, 
plans were being made by the San Pedro 
Chamber of Commerce for the holding of 
the Fishermen’s Fiesta—an annual event 
since the end of World War Two. After 
one of the weekly committee meetings, 
I was approached by the President of 
the Fishermen’s Coéperative Associa- 
tion (made up chiefly of boat-owners 
amongst the Yugoslav people), a fine 
husky young fellow and a devout Catho- 
lic, who said: “Father, we ought to 
have the boats blessed in connection 
with our Annual Fiesta.” I told him 
that this was a very excellent suggestion, 
which I highly approved of; but that 
there had been so much opposition to 
the boats being blessed, even privately, 
that I did not want to go out and do 
something publicly, which I might 
deeply regret later on. I asked him, 
therefore, to go back and talk the situa- 
tion over with his men, probably some 
120 boat-owners, and, if they voted in 
favor of the blessing, I would not only 
see that this was done, but I would ar- 
range to have His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop, present for that 
particular ceremony. A few days later 
I received the very happy message that 
the vote had been taken, and the ap- 
proval had been given. Frankly, | be- 
lieve Roberts’ “Rules of Order’ were 
suspended in favor of something like 
this: “We are going to have the boats 
blessed in connection with the Fisher- 
men’s Fiesta; all in favor say ‘Aye’ ’’— 
and, before anybody could catch his 
breath, “moved and so ordered”’ was 
probably the command he bellowed to 
them. 


PLAN FOR THE BLESSING OF THE 

FISHING FLEET 

Anyway, the situation reached the 
point where we began to make prepara- 
tions for the Blessing of the Fleet. Right 
here I wish to make grateful reference to 
the help which was received through our 
splendid National Secretary, Father 
Thomas A. McDonough, who immedi- 
ately went to work on some of the clergy 
in his area, particularly at Morgan City, 
Louisiana. I personally contacted 
Father Stephen De Moura from Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and within a very short time 
we had a pretty good idea of what the 
general set-up of the Blessing of the 
Fleet would be. We were particularly 
anxious to make use not only of the 
Blessing found in the Roman Ritual, 
and the little ceremonies which have 
been introduced locally and recently by 
various groups (such as in Gloucester, 
Mass., and Morgan City, La.), but we 
wanted to get this program publicized, 
not simply in the newspapers, but either 
through a Radio Broadcast or, better 
still, through a Television Broadcast. 
Because of the fact that we had a publi- 
city agent working on this particular 
angle, the local outlet of the Paramount 
Pictures Television Company, KTLA, 
agreed to televise this program for a 
very nominal sum (approximately $400). 
In order to accomplish this task as ef- 
fectively as possible, we had to prepare a 
script, which we gave to the Television 
announcer, and which he dovetailed into 
various parts of the ceremony. We were 
able, of course, to assemble a very fine 
representation of local leaders of the 
armed forces: the General at the Fort 
(a very devout Catholic), the represent- 
atives of the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard. These officers 
naturally would give occasion for repre- 
sentation from groups of their enlisted 
personnel, and in their full uniform they 
made a very beautiful sight. 
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The consensus of opinion of those who 
have been engaged in the Blessing of the 
Fleet seems to be that the ceremony 
should begin in the local parish church 
with a Solemn High Mass coram Ponti- 
fice at a convenient hour. That provides 
an opportunity for the people themselves 
to get into the right frame of mind; also, 
it gives you an opportunity to invite the 
leading officials of the City, County, 
State and the Federal Government, in 
addition to the representatives of the 
Armed Forces. 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH 

THE SOLEMN BLESSING 

Our High Mass began promptly at 
ten-thirty. An earlier hour would have 
been more suitable to enable fishermen, 
more religious than most of ours, to be 
present at the official Mass connected 
with the Solemn Blessing. But, because 
we were obliged to meet a deadline for 
the television broadcast at noon, previ- 
ous arrangements were followed for the 
distinguished guests, including the Arch- 
bishop, to proceed in proper order under 
motorcycle escort to the brand new two- 
million-dollar Fishermen’s Wharf, which 
had just been dedicated two days before. 
Once we arrived there, we formed into 
procession, and at a given signal from 
the television staff we moved slowly to 
the official platform or stage, which had 
been prepared for the climax of this cer- 
emony. First came the color guard, fol- 
lowed by Military Police from the Fort, 
Shore Police from the Navy, and Ma- 
rines in dress uniforms. Walking be- 
tween them were the top-ranking mem- 
bers of all branches of the Service, and 
representatives from all departments of 
the Government. Finally, came _ the 
priests, monsignori and the Archbishop, 
attended by his chaplains, and flanked 
on both sides by fifty members of the 
uniform rank of the Fourth Degree of 
the Knights of Columbus. <As_ we 
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walked, a select choir, famous for ap- 
pearances in the “Hollywood Bowl,” 
sang the Ave Maris Slella. 

Once the clergy and the Archbishop 
had ascended the steps leading to the 
platform, the Los Angeles Police Band, 
composed of some 65 top-flight musi- 
cians, began to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” One cannot emphasize too 
much the importance of such an arrange- 
ment, if you will stop to realize that 
some 8000 people altogether were aboard 
approximately eighty boats, and a vast 
crowd of some 40—50,000 were standing 
on or near the Fishermen’s Wharf, 
watching this ceremony. Immediately, 
everybody came to attention, and, be- 
fore the crowd had a chance to settle 
back into their festive mood once more, 
the pastor, as Master of Ceremonies, 
approached the microphone, and began 
to outline over the Public Address Sys- 
tem the purpose of the gathering. Ac- 
cent was placed upon Americanism in its 
finest acceptation, pointing out that 
America is the greatest country in the 
world, precisely because it is made up of 
a little bit of the best of every nation in 
the world. The audience was then re- 
minded that situations are well known 
to exist abroad, which are not in keeping 
with the finest ideals of Americanism. 
This we deeply deplored, so much so 
that, if there was anybody aboard any 
of these ships that faced the open sea, 
who did not like this country and all that 
it stands for, they were given the oppor- 
tunity now to keep right on travelling, 
once they got under way; and, if they 
ever came back, that would be too soon. 
This challenge, somewhat brutally de- 
livered, produced the desired effect of 
informing the Communist-minded that 
we knew they were living in our midst, 
and that their company was no longer 
desirable, unless they saw fit to change 
their philosgphy of life. 

The first introduction was that of a 
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young priest, a native of Yugoslavia, 
who was ordained by Archbishop Step- 
inac about eight years ago. A splendid 
opportunity was afforded thereby to 
emphasize the inalienable right granted 
to all Americans of freedom of religion. 
Speaking in the tongue of his own people, 
he recalled experiences of happier days 
in the old country, and reminded his 
hearers that this ceremony was some- 
thing the fishermen had always insisted 
upon before they made their journeys to 
sea. The effect was profound, and 
brought tears to the eyes of many, even 
of the men. After all, at heart these 
people are but little children, badly ad- 
vised and easily persuaded. Since then, 
I am happy to report the attitude of the 
vast majority of these poor unfortu- 
nates has changed considerably for the 
better. God grant the harvest may in- 
deed continue to be great! 

To pay homage to the twenty-five 
boats, owned and operated by the Ital- 
ian group, an appropriate salute was 
given by one of our priests of Italian- 
American descent. 


THE PARADE OF THE FISHING 

FLEET 

Then followed the introduction of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop. Before he 
spoke, an incident occurred that for a 
few moments gave us no little alarm. 
As most of you know, fishermen aboard 


their boats salute by blowing their 
horns. While the noise is deafening, the 


effect is quite impressive. Just as the 
Archbishop approached the microphone, 
a little boy, about eight or nine years of 
age, looked into the pilot-house, and saw 
a cord dangling from the ceiling. His 
curiosity aroused, he pulled the rope, 
and, in a matter of moments, every one 
of the eighty boats gave forth their 
shrill whistle. Consternation was writ- 
ten upon the face of everybody on and 


around the platform. Finally, the skip- 


per of the fleet rushed up to me and as- 
sured me that this was the salute of the 
fishermen, and not a prepared insult. 
Somebody had simply “jumped the 
gun.” Once again we breathed freely, 
and the Archbishop, smiling graciously 
and waiting patiently, proceeded to ex- 
press his pleasure at being present for 
this historic event. When his remarks 
were concluded, the Salve Regina was 
intoned by the choir, and the Arch- 
bishop, surrounded by the clergy, began 
to read the official blessing contained in 
the Roman Ritual. Then followed the 
sprinkling of the boats, with the Arch- 
bishop remaining on the platform, due 
to the difficulty and the time-limit in- 
volved in boarding each of the eighty 
boats. On future occasions, it could 
very easily be arranged that the boat 
containing the Archbishop and the 
clergy could proceed to the outer harbor, 
and there, during the parade of the ships, 
the sprinkling of each boat could take 
place as it passed in review. 

Before the ceremony was concluded, 
the audience were reminded that all who 
go down to the sea in ships do not return 
safely to port. Consequently, it was 
fitting that we should remember fre- 
quently to pray for the repose of their 
souls. To set the scene for this trans- 
formation to the minor key, the choir in- 
toned the De Profundis, and the Arch- 
bishop read the prayers for the Final 
Absolutions. As this part of the liturgy 
continued, a group of ten or twelve 
girls, daughters of fishermen, cast flow- 
ers upon the waters. 


CULTIVATING A SENSE OF 

GRATITUDE FOR GOD’S GOODNESS 

In some of the places where the Bless- 
ing of the Fleet takes place, the cere- 
mony concludes with a procession back 
to the Church for Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In our case, such a 
procedure was impossible for many rea- 
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sons, so we followed a carefully prepared 
plan to introduce the Honorary Skipper 
of the Fleet, a well-known Catholic lay- 
man, honored by three different Popes 
as well as by many prominent universi- 
ties, municipalities and various other 
groups. With his eloquent tongue, he 
soon lifted the people to heights of pa- 
triotism and a sense of heartfelt grati- 
tude for the generous blessings God had 
showered upon this fleet. For four 
years, he reminded them, they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing into Los Angeles Har- 
bor nearly four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion (450,000,000) pounds of fish every 
year, with a gross value of over thirty 
million dollars ($30,000,000), as a result 
of which 75% of the vitamins used 
throughout the United States were pre- 
pared for distribution, and the industry 
had become the fourth largest in the 
State of California. On and on went 
the cheerful and happy message until it 
finished in a blaze of glory, and brought 
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forth another deafening salute from the 
fleet. Immediately afterwards, the 
boats set out for the parade down the 
Main Channel, preceded by the Arch- 
bishop, the clergy and other dignitaries, 
aboard a private yacht. This yacht re- 
ceived the salute of the fleet as it passed 
in review. 

Thus ended the First Public Blessing 
of the Fishing Fleet of San Pedro. God 
willing, we hope and pray that this will 
become an annual event here and in ev- 
ery port in the country through the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon those who 
assume the dangers of life at sea. Parti- 
cularly by the renewal of their devotion 
to Our Blessed Mother under the title 
of “Star of the Sea,” and their admission 
of their complete and absolute depend- 
ence upon Almighty God, these may 
hope to reach a safe harbor always in 
this life and the port of eternal salvation 
in the life which follows beyond the 


grave. 





Sacred History 


By RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P., S.T.L., S.Ser.L. 


1 FORTY-SEVEN books of the 
Old Testament have been divided since 
time immemorial into three groups. 
The Jews spoke of the Torah, the Nebi- 
ium, and the Kethubim—The Law, The 
Prophets, and The Writings. The To- 
rah (The Law) comprised the first five 
books, which were written by Moses. 
Besides the writings of the Prophets 
properly so-called, The Prophets in- 
cluded the Books of Josue, Judges, and 
Kings. The Writings comprised chiefly 
what we call the Didactic Books (/.e., 
Psalms, Proverbs, etc.). Biblical schol- 
ars to-day likewise divide the books of 
the Old Testament into three groups, 
but the principle of their classification is 
similarity of subject-matter. Thus, 
they speak of the Historical Books, the 
Prophetical Books, and the Didactic 
Books. 

The link uniting all these books in 
unity is the Redeemer to come, Christ 
our Lord. Even the Jews recognized 
this truth. For many centuries the 
Jewish rabbis held as a sacred tradition 
that the universal principle of exegesis 
was to search and find the Messias every- 
where in the sacred writings. Accord- 
ing to an axiom current among the an- 
cient rabbis, “the prophets have prophe- 
sied only about the Messias.”” This is 
an evident exaggeration that frequently 
led the rabbis into fantastic interpreta- 
tions, but it does show that the ancient 
Jews recognized that the Christ is the 
central theme of the Old Testament. 

The Historical Books record God’s 
preparation of mankind for the coming 
of Jesus Christ. The history of the 


Jews, which these books narrate, is in 
the intention of the divine, and even of 
the human, authors associated with the 
promised Messias. It is a continual 
progress towards the Messias. As 
Pére Fillion nicely puts it: “In these 
books the vision of Jesus Christ is 
woven into the fabric of world events, 
and above all into the pattern of the 
history of Israel. Through all the pages 
dedicated to the beginnings of human- 
ity, to the patriarchs, then throughout 
the vicissitudes of the theocracy—the 
solemn alliance made on Sinai, the Mo- 
saic legislation, the trials in the desert, 
the installation in the promised land, 
the victories and defeats of the chosen 
nation, their isolation from all other 
peoples, their ruin at the moment of the 
Babylonian captivity, the reéstablish- 
ment after the exile, the Wars of the 
Machabees—there is seen very clearly 
the hand of God’s Providence, forming 
and guiding the chosen people, setting 
the stage for the entrance of the Re- 
deemer.” 


FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION BE- 

TWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 

HISTORY 

When reading the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament it is of paramount 
importance to keep ever in mind that 
they are a sacred, a religious history, 
treating of the unfolding in time of 
God’s designs for humanity. It would 
be a grave mistake, involving one in 
many absurdities, to view them as his- 
tory written, as Pére Lagrange would 
put it, “ad la grecque,”’ according to the 
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historical method to which we of the 
West have been accustomed since the 
days of Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
Historical Books of the Old Testament 
are not concerned with a simple narra- 
tion in chronological order of all the 
events known to the human authors. 
They are not written simply to narrate 
facts. They are written with a decidedly 
religious purpose—to inculcate a cardi- 
nal religious truth that God has a plan 
for mankind and that He, the Divinity, 
personally intervenes in the history of 
humanity. 
and marshall their facts to serve this 
religious purpose. They omit much that 
the historian would like to know. They 
insist at times on events that to the pro- 
fane historian seem insignificant, but 
which bring out man’s relation to God 
and the guiding hand of Divine Provi- 


The sacred authors choose 


dence in human events. 

The Historical Books of the Old Test- 
ament may be arranged conveniently in 
three groups: 

(1) the five books of Moses, which re- 
cord sacred history from creation up to 
the entrance of the Chosen People into 
the land of Promise (i.e., about the thir- 
teenth century B.c.); (2) the books of 
Josue, Judges, Kings and Chronicles, 
which carry the narrative from Israel’s 
settlement in Palestine up to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Babylo- 
nian captivity (7.e., from the thirteenth 
century to 586 B.c.); (3) the books of 
Nehemias, Esdras, Machabees, which 
record the history of the repatriates and 
their difficulties during the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods (from about 530 to 
135 B.c.). 

The Book of Ruth is to be attached 
to the period of the Judges; Tobias to 
the period of the Assyrian captivity of 
the northern tribes (after 721 B.c.); 
Judith and Esther to the Persian pe- 
riod. Thus, this sacred history takes us 
from the beginning of time to the 
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very threshold of the Christian era. 


THE PENTATEUCH AS A LITERARY 

UNIT 

The Pentateuch (the five books of 
Moses) is a literary unit which narrates 
the first period of sacred history from 
creation to the eve of the entrance of 
Israel into the land of Canaan. This 
entrance into Canaan is the term to 
which the narrative of these five books 
points. Writing during the years of 
wandering in the desert wilderness after 
the Covenant with God on Mount Sinai, 
Moses’ purpose was to explain to the 
people why they had been brought from 
Egypt and were being led to the land of 
It was because they were the 
people of God’s choice, the people 
through whom the promise made _ to 
fallen mankind was to be preserved and 
eventually realized. The central fact 
of the Pentateuch narration is the Cove- 
nant of God with Israel on Mount Sinai, 
God's choice of Israel as His own people. 
Genesis is the introduction to Moses’ 
work. I[t narrates how God 
from all humanity, one family to receive 
and preserve His revelation, and how 
through the course of centuries He edu- 
cated and formed it for this mission. 
The three following books carry the 
sacred history from the departure from 


Canaan. 


chose, 


Egypt to the occupation of the land of 


Transjordan. They also contain the 
legislation given by God and promul- 
gated by Moses during the long wander- 
ing that preceded the entrance into 
alestine. 
the institution of the theocracy. The 
Books of Leviticus and Numbers con- 
tain the liturgical and social laws that 
were to govern the covenanted people. 
Deuteronomy is the epilogue or conclu- 
sion of the Pentateuch. It repeats and 
amplifies the legislation already given 
and inculcates fidelity to the Covenant. 

An analysis of Moses’ writings clearly 


The Book of Exodus tells of 
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manifests his religious preoccupations. 
Let us look, for example, at the first part 
of Moses’ history, the Book of Genesis. 
After an introductory chapter narrating 
the story of creation, there follow ten 
sections of unequal length, all beginning 
with the same formula: ““These are the 
loledoth.”” Literally toledoth means gen- 
erations, but the content of a number of 
these sections shows that a better and 
more accurate English rendition. would 
be “history.”” These ten generations or 
historical series are: 

(1) the history of heaven and earth 
(ii. 4—iv. 26), containing the narration 
of the special creation of man and wo- 
man, their temptation, fall and expulsion 
from Paradise with the promise of a Re- 
deemer; Cain and Abel, Abel’s murder, 
the history of Cain’s posterity and the 
birth of Seth; 

(2) the history of Adam (v. 1—vi. 8). 
This section sums up the long period 
from Adam to the Deluge in ten genea- 
logical tables of the ten antediluvian pa- 
triarchs. It is evidently a brief sum- 
mary of universal! history in an artificial, 
schematic arrangement (v. Il—vi. 8), 
and brings out the increasing wicked- 
ness of mankind; 

(3) the history of Noe (vi. 9—ix. 21), 
presenting the story of the flood, of 
God's just punishment of mankind and 
of His continued mercy ; 

(4) the history of Noe’s sons (x. 1 
x1. 9); 

(5) the history of Sem and his de- 
scendants down to Thare, the father of 
Abraham (xi. 10-26); 

(6) the history of Abraham (xi. 27 
xxv. Il); 

(7) the history of Ismael, Abraham’s 
son by the bondwoman, Agar (xxv. 12-18); 

(8) the history of Isaac, the son of 
promise (xxv. 19—xxxv. 9); 

(9) the history of Esau, the son of 
Isaac who bartered away his birthright 
(xxxvi. 1-42); 


(10) the history of Jacob, the heir of 
the promise made to his father Isaac and 
to his grandfather Abraham (xxxvii. | 
1.25). This history ends with the settle- 
ment of Jacob’s descendants in Egypt 
and his death there. 


THE SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE PENTATEUCH 


The arrangement of Genesis is obvi- 
ously schematic and artificial. Note the 
ten toledoth into which the whole book is 
divided and the ten genealogical tables 
of the ten patriarchs of the second lole- 
doth, which sums up the entire antedilu- 
vian period. If we examine the ten his- 
tories (or loledoth) closely, we see that 
they fall into two classes: histories that 
follow the direct line from Adam _ to 
Jacob (Adam, Seth, Noe, Sem, Thare, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob); histories that 
treat of collateral lines (Ham and Japh- 
eth, the brothers of Sem; Ismael, the 
half-brother of Isaac; Esau, the twin 
brother of Jacob). The histories of 
these collateral lines are always much 
shorter than the histories of the corre- 
sponding direct line. These collateral lo- 
ledoth always precede the parallel toledoth 
of the direct line, are treated briefly and 
then eliminated from the narrative. 
This procedure of progressive elimina- 
tion, as it has been well termed, is fol- 
lowed throughout the entire book. The 
universal at the beginning, 
narrows rapidly with each succeeding 
loledoth until it becomes the history of 
one family, that of Jacob-Israel. This 
arrangement and procedure is undeni- 
able proof that the author is not inter- 
ested in the facts of history as such, in 


history, 


a record of the past events of human- 
ity’s existence. He is interested in his- 
tory only as it points to and exhibits the 
unfolding of God’s plan for humanity 
and leads to Israel, God’s covenanted 
people, the chosen recipient and custo- 
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dian of the divine revelation and prom- 
ise. 

The careful artistic arrangement and 
religious purpose of the Genesis narra- 
tive is strikingly evident in the beautiful 
introductory chapter on the story of 
creation (i. |—ii. 4). The ancient He- 
brews, like all the ancient Semites (as 
we know from the cosmogonies of the 
Mesopotamian peoples), had a peculiar 
concept of the universe. The earth was 
a vast disk, suspended in the midst of a 
surrounding sphere of water. The wa- 
ters above the earth were kept from in- 
undating this disk by a convex arch of 
solid matter called the “firmament.” 
To the under part of this firmament were 
fixed the lights of day and night—sun, 
This firmament had 
heaven. 


moon and stars. 
apertures, the flood-gates of 
When opened, the flood-gates allowed 
water from above the firmament to de- 
scend upon the earth. Taking this pop- 
ular concept of the universe current 
among his people, the author of Genesis 
teaches in the introduction to his history 
the basic religious truths, the primary 
doctrines of that the 
foundation of all the subsequent books 
of the Bible and the basis of all true re- 


ligion. 


revelation, are 


THE STORY OF THE CREATION 
IN GENESIS 


In an opening sentence of great sol- 


Part I 


Day Work Work of Distinction 

I | Separation of light from 
darkness (3-5) 

I] 2 Creation of firmament 
and separation of wa- 
ters above from waters 
below (6-8) 

Il 3 Separation of sea from 
the dry land (9-10) 

1 Production of plants (11 
13) 
730 


emnity Genesis proclaims that God is the 
cause of all things. “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth” (t.e., the 
entire universe). Then following the 
popular cosmogony the author elabor- 
ates this statement. He describes the 
primordial condition of the earth: it was 
in a state of confusion (Tohu) and empty 
(Bohu), lacking all adornment; 
rounded by dense darkness and in the 
midst of tumultuous waters, the abyss 
(Tehom). But over this confused mass, 
like a bird protecting her nest by the 
continued motion of her wings, hovered 
the Spirit of God, the power and wisdom 


sur- 


of God, principle of order, light and 
beauty. Then how 
God in the space of six days removed the 
darkness and from the 
(work of distinction), and adorned the 
various parts of the earth that resulted 
from this work with inhabitants (work 


Moses. describes 


waters earth 


of adornment). The description of the 
work of distinction and adornment is 
arranged according to a very careful and 
artistic schema. 

Looking at this schema one sees im- 
mediately that there is a perfect parallel- 
ism between Part [ and Part Il. The 
regions of the world that arise from the 
works of distinction of the days of Part 
I receive their adornment or inhabitants 
on the corresponding days of Part II. 


On the third and sixth days (the last of 


each series), God pronounces two crea- 


Part II 


Work of Adornment Work Day 
Creation of sun, moon 

and stars (14-19) 5 1\ 
Creation of fishes and 

birds (20-23) 6 \ 


Creation of animals of the 

dry land (25-29) 7 \l 
Creation of man (26-28): 

purpose of plants: food 


for men and_ beasts 
(29-31) 8 





we 
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tive words: on the third day the sea is 
separated from the earth and plants are 
created; on the sixth day animals are 
created and man is created. 

To the simplicity of his narrative the 
author joins consummate art. The indi- 
vidual days are separated by an intro- 
ductory formula repeated ten times 
(“And God said”’) and by a concluding 
formula (“And there was evening and 
morning, one day, the second day, etc.”’). 
After God has commanded, the execu- 
tion of His command is indicated by the 
formula: “And it was so done.” 
times there occurs a formula of appro- 
bation (“And God saw that it was 
good’’) and three times a formula of 
blessing (“And God blessed’’). Note 
here again the familiar ten of Genesis. 
This stylistic procedure shows clearly 
that the author arranged his creation 
narrative according to an artistic schema 
that would enable men to commit it 
easily to memory. 


Seven 


The creation of man is introduced 
with special solemnity. It is preceded 
by a colloquy of God with Himself, 
which brings out the dignity of man 
(“Let us make man to Our own image 
and likeness”) and his position in the 
universe (“and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts, and the whole 
earth, and every creeping creature that 
moveth upon the earth’). Then the 
sacred author affirms three times in a 


jubilant manner the fact of man’s cre- 


“And God created man 
to His own image: to the image of God 
He created him. Male and female He 
created them.” This is followed by a 
blessing, the command to propagate, 
and a second affirmation that man is the 
lord of the universe. “‘And God blessed 
then, saying: ‘Increase and multipy, 
and fill the earth and subdue it, and rule 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of 
the air, and all living creatures... .” 


ation by God. 


TWO CARDINAL PRINCIPLES FOR 

UNDERSTANDING THE O. T. 

I have expatiated on the creation 
story of Genesis because it illustrates 
nicely two cardinal principles that must 
guide us in our reading of the Old Testa- 
ment history. 

(1) We must not regard the Bible as 
a textbook of natural science or try to 
force the Old Testament descriptions of 
physical phenomena into harmony 
with the data of the natural sciences. 
Pope Leo XIII wrote in Providentissimus 
Deus: ‘We must remember that the 
sacred writers—or, to speak more ac- 
curately, the Holy Ghost who spoke by 
them—did not intend to teach men the 
essential nature of the things of the vis- 
ible universe, things in no way profitable 
unto salvation. Hence, they did not 
seek to penetrate the secrets of nature, 
but rather described and dealt’ with 
things in more or less figurative lan- 
guage, or in terms which were commonly 
used at the time. ... Ordinary speech 
primarily and properly describes what 
comes under the senses; and somewhat 
in the same way the sacred writers, as 
the Angelic Doctor also reminds us, 
‘went by what sensibly appeared’ or put 
down what God, speaking to men, sig- 
nified, in the way men could under- 
stand and were accustomed to.”’ 

(2) We must ever keep before us the 
religious purpose of the sacred authors. 
In this simple but artistic narration of 
creation the sacred author gives his peo- 
ple a compendium of the basic religious 
truths. 

(a) Monotheism.—The Jews in Egypt 
had seen the cultured Egyptians wor- 
shipping innumerable gods (the sun, 
even animals). To this vile polytheism 
is opposed the one God, cause of all 
creatures. 

(b) Creation. 
or independently of God. In the begin- 
ning God made all things. 


Nothing existed before 
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(c) The Dignity of Man.—He is dif- 
ferent from all animals; he is made to 
the image and likeness of God; he is lord 
of all creatures. Man, made male and 
female, is to propagate his kind because 
God has so made him and commands 
him, not because of the passions of lust 
that were so common in the cult of the 
false gods of the Near East. 

(d) The Original Goodness of Creation. 

Seven times the formula is repeated: 
“And God saw that it was good.” 
Therefore, the evil found in the world 
does not proceed from God the Creator. 
In the next chapter Genesis indicates 


~] 
~ 
to 


that all evil is the result of man’s sin, 

Thus, in this introductory chapter to 
sacred history and to the whole Bible 
Genesis lays the foundation of true re- 
ligion, true culture, true social and fam- 
ily life. “The Book of Genesis is the 
true and original birthplace of all theol- 
ogy. It contains those ideas of God and 
man, of responsibility and moral gov- 
ernment, of failure and hope, which are 
presupposed throughout the rest of the 
Old Testament, and which prepare the 
way for the mission of Christ” (Girdle- 
stone, “Foundations of the Bible,” p. 
155). 


God’s [mage 


By PATRICK SHAUGHNESSY, O.S.B. 


‘To GREAT problem of life has 
been expressed in various ways. Among 
these is the famous saying of St. Augus- 
tine: ““Noverim te, noverim me!” If 
we knew God and ourselves sufficiently 
well, all the difficulties of life could be 
taken care of with ease. It has always 
been difficult for mankind to realize both 
the greatness and the littleness of man. 
Man’s nature can tower up to the very 
heights of the Divinity, and at the same 
time descend to the mere level of crea- 
tion. This paradox of our nature is well 
indicated in the Book of Genesis, from 
which we know that God made man from 
the slime of the earth and yet, as it were, 
from His own divine breath. Some have 
tried to make a god of man; many oth- 
ers have failed to appreciate his true 
dignity. For the benefit of these latter, 
and that we may all call to mind the 
true dignity of mankind, the following 
ideas of the Fathers are presented here. 

“When God, according to His excel- 
lent majesty, had formed the world out 
of nothing and had decked the heavens 
with lights and had filled the earth and 
the sea with living creatures, then He 
formed man out of clay and fashioned 
him after the resemblance of His own 
likeness and breathed into him that he 
might live. Then He placed him in a 
garden, which He had planted with ev- 
ery kind of fruit-bearing tree. God 
commanded him not to eat of one tree 
in which He had placed the knowledge of 
good and evil, warning him that it would 
come to pass that, if he did so, he would 
lose his life, but that, if he observed the 
command of God, he would remain im- 


mortal.” Thus does Lactantius (/pit- 
ome Div. Instit., xxvii) repeat the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture that God made 
man according to His image and like- 


hess. 


THE GREAT PREROGATIVES 

ENJOYED BY MAN 

St. Gregory of Nyssa (De Opif. Hom., 
Introd.) tells us that only man enjoys 
this great prerogative: ‘No other exist- 
ing thing, save the human creation, has 
been made like to God.” All other things 
were made rather for man. ‘And all the 
living creatures were made to serve us. 
Herbs and trees were created for our en- 
joyment. All the works were good, but 
of these none was an image of God, save 
only man. The sun was fashioned at 
His mere command, man by God’s 
hands. Let us make man in Our own 
image, after Our likeness” (St. Cyril of 
Jer., Cateches., lect. xii, 5). 

This great privilege of the human 
race is not limited to this or that man, 
nor to merely some men, but extends to 
all. “‘For the image is not in part of our 
nature, nor is the grace in any one of the 
things found in that nature, but this 
power extends equally to all the race: 
and a sign of this is that the mind is im- 
planted alike in all: for all have the 
power of understanding and deliberating 
and of all else whereby the divine nature 
finds its image in that which was made 
according to it: the man that was mani- 
fested at the first creation of the world, 
and he that shall be after the consumma- 
tion of all, are alike: they equally bear 
in themselves the divine image” (St. 
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Gregory of Nyssa, De Opif. Hom., xvi, 
n. 17). 

The obvious sense of Holy Scripture is 
that man as he is—the whole man, body 
and soul—is the image of God. But it is 
readily seen that man is God’s image 
primarily by reason of his soul. * 
Man set in honor is made in the image of 
God; raised up to this honor, lifted up 
from the dust, from the earth, he has 
received a rational soul; by the vivacity 
of that very reason he is placed before 
all beasts, cattle, flying birds and fishes. 
For which of these hath reason by which 
to understand? Because none of them 
are created in the image of God” (St. 
Augustine, Comm. in Ps. ci, n. 11, in 


P.L., XX XVII, 1302). 


MAN CREATED TO PARTICIPATE 

IN GOD’S RULE OVER EARTH 

If man is the image of God, it follows 
that he is also in some way a king and a 
ruler. This is evident from the words of 
God, uttered when He first revealed this 
great truth to us: “And God created 
man to His own image. ... And God 
blessed them, saying: ‘Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it, 
and rule over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, and all living crea- 
tures that move upon the earth’ ”’ (Gen., 
i. 27-8). “For as in our own life artifi- 
cers fashion a tool in a way suitable to its 
use, so the best Artificer made our na- 
ture . . . fit for the exercise of royalty. . .. 
The fact that it is the image of that 
Divine Nature that rules over all, means 
nothing else than this, that our nature 
was created to be royal from the first... . 
The human nature, as it was made to 
rule the rest, was, by its likeness to the 
King of all, made as it were the living 
image, partaking with the Archetype 
both in rank and in name” (St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, De Opif. Hom., iv, n. 1). 

A ruler must have understanding and 
wisdom that he may rule wisely. The 
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supreme Ruler is supreme Intelligence 
and Wisdom. Man must share in this 
if he is to imitate God as a ruler. “He 
made him to His own image, in order 
that, as He Himself by His omnipotence 
holds sway over the whole creation, so 
man by his understanding, by which 
also he comes to know and worship his 
Creator, might hold sway over all the 
living things of this earth” (St. Augus- 
tine, First Caltech. Instr., xviii, n. 29). 
“When God had formed man, as it were, 
His own image, that which was _ the 
completion of His workmanship, He 
breathed wisdom into him alone, so that 
he might bring all things into subjection 
to his own authority and government, 
and make use of all the advantages of the 
world” (Lactantius, De Ira Dei, xiii). 


MAN’S OBLIGATION TO IMITATE 
HIS CREATOR 


Also in the other faculty of man’s 
soul, the will, we see the likeness of God. 
A wise ruler must have a free will. 
“Being the image and the likeness of the 
Power which rules all things, man kept 
also in the matter of a free will this like- 
ness to Him whose will is over all” (St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, De Virg., xii). Again, 
if man is God’s image, his will must be 
trained to virtue. “For, preéminently, 
a divine image, resembling God, is the 
soul of the righteous man, in which, 
through obedience to the commands, as 
in a consecrated spot, is enclosed and 
enshrined the Leader of mortals and of 
immortals, King and Parent of what is 
good, who is truly law and right, and 
External Word, being the one Saviour 
individually to each and in common to 
all” (Clement of Alexandria, S/romata, 
VII, iii). 

“As the painters transfer human forms 
to their pictures by means of certain col- 
ors, laying on their copy the proper and 
corresponding tints, so that the beauty 
of the original may be accurately trans- 
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ferred to the likeness, so | would have 
you understand that our Maker also, 
painting the portrait to resemble His 
own beauty, by the addition of virtues, 
as it were witli colors, shows in us His 
own sovereignty. Manifold and varied 
are the tints, so to say, by which His 
true form is portrayed: not red, or 
white, or the blending of these—what- 
but instead of 
freedom from passion, 


ever it may be called 
purity, 
blessedness, alienation from all evil, and 
all those attributes of the like kind 
which help to form in men the likeness of 
God: with such hues as these did the 
Maker of His own image mark our na- 
ture’ (St. Gregory of Nyssa, De Opif. 
Hom., v, 1. 1). 


these, 


OUR DUTY OF HONORING AND 
WORSHIPPING GOD 


The act of the will is love, and there- 
fore the image of God must love as God 
does, and love the same things that God 
loves. Now, God loves Himself. pri- 
marily, and He loves all His creatures in 
Himself. ‘“‘God is love, and the fount 
of love. The Fashioner of our nature 
has made this to be our feature, too. 
For ‘hereby,’ He says, ‘shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you 
love one another.’ Thus, if this be ab- 
sent, the whole stamp of the likeness is 
transformed” (St. Gregory of Nyssa, De 
Opif. Hom., v, n. 2). 

If we do what God does, we must be 
like Him, we must be able to share in 
His nature. “For, as we have said, 
although worn out and defaced by losing 
the participation of God, yet the image 
of God still remains. It is His image 
for this very reason, that it is capable 
of Him, and can be partaker of Him: 
which so great good is only made possi- 
ble by being His image” (St. Augus- 
tine, De Trin., XIV, viii.). 

As a child is the image of its father, 
so we also being images of God call 


Him “Our Father.” “Then ... we 
say that prayer, which the Saviour 
delivered to His own disciples, with a 
pure conscience, styling God our Father, 
and saying “Our Father, who art in 
heaven. O loving-" 
kindness of God! On them who re- 
volted from Him and were in the very 
extreme of misery has He bestowed such 


most surpassing 


complete forgiveness of their evil deeds, 
and so great a participation of grace, 
they should even call Him 
Our Father, who art in heaven; 


as that 
Father. 
they also are a heaven who bear the 
image of the heavenly, in whom God is 
dwelling and walking in them” (St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Calech., xxxiii, 11). 

Piety demands honor and respect to a 
father. As children of God, we must 
worship Him. ‘For to worship the 
true God, that and nothing else is 
wisdom. For that God who is supreme 
and the Maker of all things, who made 
man as the image of Himself, on this 
account conferred on him alone of all 
animals the gift of reason, that he might 
pay back honor to Him as his Father 
and his Lord, and by the exercise of this 
piety and obedience might 
reward of immortality. This is a true 
and divine mystery” (Lactantius, 
Epitome Div. Instit., xi). 


gain the 


SIMILARITY AS THE FOUNDATION 
AND EXPRESSION OF LOVE 


Likes attract each other; similarity 
is the foundation of love. “As every 
being is capable of attracting its like, 
and humanity is, in a way, like God, as 
bearing within itself some resemblance 
to its Prototype, the soul is by a strict 
necessity attracted to the kindred 
Deity” (St. Gregory of Nyssa, De 
Anima et Resur.). “The body tills the 
ground, and hastes to it; but the soil 
is raised to God; trained in the true 
philosophy, it speeds to ils kindred 
above, turning away from the lusts of 
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the body, and besides these, from toil 
and fear, although we have shown that 
patience and fear belong to the good 
man’ (Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 
iii, 3). 

We know not only great men but also 
their image. “Thus also with regard 
to mankind, if men are not of the same 
substance as God—as indeed they are 
not—still they have been called His 
image, and it were fitting they should 
receive honor on account of the appella- 
tion” (St. John Chrysostom, Hom. 3 
de Stat.). “God judges man to be 
wholly His, and His own image. He 
is invisible, but His image, man, is 
visible. Whatever one then does to 
man, whatever good or bad, is referred 
to Himself...for He will avenge His 
own image’ (Macarius Chrys., Oral. 
viii in Matt. viii, XIII, ix). ‘“‘There- 
fore, it behooves you to give honor to 
the image of God, which is man, in this 
wise: food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, clothing to the naked, care 
to the sick, shelter to the stranger, and 
visiting him who is in prison to help 
him as you can. A good reward can 
be reckoned to him as being pious 
towards the image of God” (Clem., 
Hom. zi, iv). For through the body 
we benefit the soul, just as the image 
of God, while being principally the 
soul, is rather the whole man, and 
therefore the body is not to be excluded. 
“‘When, therefore, God had determined 
of all the animals to make man alone 
heavenly, and all the rest earthly, He 


raised him erect to the contemplation of 


the heaven and made him a biped, 
doubtless that he might look to the 
same quarter from which he derives 
his origin; but He depressed the others 
to the earth, that, inasmuch as they 
have no expectation of immortality, 
being cast down with their whole body 
to the ground, they might be subservient 


to their appetite and food. And thus 
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the right reason and elevated position of 
man alone, and his countenance, shared 
with and closely resembling God, his 
Father, bespeak his origin and Maker” 
(Lactantius, De Opif. Dei, viii). Many 
of the Fathers see in the human body 
the image of God. Let one more 
instance of this suffice. When the 
mother of St. Theodoret came to Peter 
the Hermit seeking the cure of an eye 
ailment, the holy recluse rebuked her 
for her painted cheeks. ‘‘God made you 
what you are,” he said, “and you think 
to improve upon His work. He has 
given to your countenance a natural 
red and white, and you proceed to 
daub with pigments the lineaments 
and tints traced and spread by a Divine 
Master. Do you think a human artist 
would be pleased if some rude sign 
painter took on him to restore and fur- 
bish up his masterpiece? Yet, you pro- 
fane God’s handiwork, nay, His very 
image, by adding to it an adulterous 
beauty” (Philoth., ed. Schulze, p. 1189). 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 

LIKENESS TO GOD 

Man is God’s image by reason of 
His human nature, in so far namely as 
he is a rational creature, capable of 
understanding and of exercising a free 
will. But there is something that 
makes man still more like God, some- 
thing he does not have by reason of his 
nature. This is sanctifying grace, which 
beautifies the soul and makes it like 
God in a far more perfect way than 
nature does. The likeness to God which 
we have by nature can never be lost, 
but the much more sublime likeness 
that we have through grace can be lost. 
It was lost by our first parents and by 
many others since. These destroy the 
beauty of their souls by descending to 
that which is low and 
have slipped and 


mean. “As 
those who fallen 
heavily into the mud, and have all their 
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features so besmeared with it that their 
nearest friends do not recognize them, 
so this creature (man) has fallen into 


the mire of sin and lost the blessing of 


being an image of the 
Deity” (St. Gregory of Nyssa, De 
Virg., xii). Hence, St. Ambrose (Hom. 
in Lk., i, 7) admonishes us: “The man 


imperishable 


who lives wastes all the 

In like manner 
you who have received the image of 
God, do not destroy it by irrational 
uncleanness. You are the work of God. 
Say not then to a wooden idol: “Thou 
art my father,’ lest perhaps you become 
like it; for it is written: ‘Let these who 
make idols become like them.’ ” 


riotously 
beauties of his nature. 


RESTORATION OF OUR LOST 

LIKENESS TO GOD 

Christ’s mission was to undo the 
work of Adam, to make good what he 
had spoiled, to restore what he had lost. 
“From His (Christ’s) coming the sixth 
age is dated that in the sixth age 
the human mind may be renewed in the 
likeness of God, even as on the sixth 
day man was made in the likeness of 
God” (St. Augustine, Caltech. Instr., 
xxii). To Christ we owe the restoration 
of the image that Adam _ had 
“The Son of God came and was made 
the Son of man that He might recreate 
us after the image of God” (St. Augus- 
tine, De Trin., IV, iv.). 

But that each one may do something 


lost. 


in order that he be again made God’s 
image in the full sense, Christ gave us 
the holy Sacrament. “It was fallen 
indeed, our nature had fallen irrepar- 
ably, and needed only that mighty 
Hand. There was no possibility of 
raising it again, had not He who fash- 
ioned it at first stretched forth to it 
His Hand and stamped il anew with His 
image, by the regeneration of water 
and the Spirit” (St. John Chrysostom, 
Hom. xi in Joan.). 


If we, however, have unfortunately 
lost this precious image through our 
personal sins, we must make an effort 
to regain it. “The parable (of the 
Lost Drachma) therefore suggests that a 
candle should first 
doubtless our 


be lit, signifying 
which throws 
light on hidden principles; then that 
in one’s own house, that is, within 
one’s own self, we should search for that 
lost coin; and by that lost coin the 
parable doubtless hints at the image of 
our King, not yet hopelessly lost, but 
hidden beneath the dirt, and by this 
last we must understand the infirmities 
of the flesh” (St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
De Virg., xii). 


reason 


LIKENESS TO CHRIST IS 
LIKENESS TO GOD 


The man who has sanctifying grace 
is God’s image, and the more grace he 
has, the more he will be like God. 
Hence it is to be expected that one 
make progress and become more and 
more like God. ‘We come to birth in 
manner as the beasts; and neither at 
once, nor without great and_long- 
enduring labors, may we show forth 
again the image of our Maker; but by 
a long road, through the material and 
animal characteristics of the soul, is the 
man led to his perfection” (William 
of St. Thierry, De Nat. Corp. et An., 
in P.L., CLXNXX, 710). It is the hand 
of God that brings about this perfection 
in us. “We should not seek after an- 
other Father besides Him, nor look for 
another substance from which we have 
been formed, besides what was men- 
tioned beforehand, and shown forth 
by the Lord; nor another hand of God 
besides that which, from the beginning 
even to the end, forms us and prepares 
us for life and is present with His handi- 
work, and perfects it after the image 
and likeness of God” (St. Irenzeus, Adv. 
Her., V, xvi, n. 1). 
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It is through Christ that we are to 
make this progress. We must go 
through the Image (for Christ is the 
perfect Image of the Father) to the 
Prototype. “In the inner man Christ 
dwelleth, in the inner man thou art 
renewed afler the image of God: in His 
image learn to know the original” 
(St. Augustine, Hom. xviii in Joan.). 
“The Lord, forming and training us 
for this glorification and engendering 
in the sons of God the likeness of God 
the Father, saith in His Gospel: “Ye have 
heard that it has been said: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemies.’ But I say unto you: ‘Love 
your enemies’” (St. Cyp., De zelo el 
livore, n. 8). “We cannot bear the 
heavenly image, unless in the state 
wherein we now are we show the likeness 
of Christ” (St. Cyprian, ibid.). 

The Holy Spirit is the “finger of 
God.” It is He who repaints in us the 
divine image that was effaced by sin. 
“He who is God and proceeds from 
God, is invisibly impressed, in the 
hearts of those who receive Him, as a 
seal is impressed on wax, through the 
communication and similitude of Him- 
self repainting nature according to the 
beauty of the exemplar and restoring 
the image of God to man” (St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Thesaurus, 34, n. 360). 
“Accordingly, the Spirit is the One 
who makes us like Christ, and through 
the practice of the virtues the divine 
character shines forth in us” (St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Hom. Pasch., x, n. 4). 
In making us like God, the Holy Ghost 
gives us not merely His grace but 
Himself. ‘““The Holy Ghost is God, 
Who changes souls inlo His image, 
not by a grace that He uses as His 
instrument, but by giving Himself 
as participation in the divine nature” 
(St. Cyril of Alexandria, De SS. Trin., 
Dial., viii). 

If God thus gives Himself to us, it is 
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unthinkable that we should cease to 
exist, and that this most precious gift 
on the part of God should ultimately 
come to nothing. We must then enjoy 
immortality with God. “We must find 
in the soul of man—z.e., in the rational 
or intellectual soul—that image of 
the Creator which is immortally im- 
planted in its immortality” (St. Augus- 
tine, De. Trin., XIV, iv). And though 
in this world death is our lot, we must, 
as the images of God, rise again. 
“Whence in the beginning came man 
into being at all? Go to the first book 
of the Scripture.... And the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the 
earth. Is dust transformed into flesh, 
and shall not flesh be again restored to 
flesh? You must be asked, too, whence 
had the heavens their being, and the 
arth, and the seas? Whence the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars? How 
from the waters were made things that 
fly and swim? And whence from the 
earth all beasts? Were so many thou- 
sands brought from nothing into being, 
and shall we men, who bear God’s image, 
not be raised up)” (St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Calech. Lect., xviii, 13). 

Then those who have expelled grace 
from their souls have much to fear on 
judgment day. To such St. Cyprian 
says: “Tell me, have you no fear, 
seeing you are such that at the day of 
resurrection your Maker will not recog- 
nize you, but will set you aside and 
shut you out when you come for His 
promised rewards, and will with the 
sternness of a censor and judge severely 
say: “This is not my work; this is not 
Our image’ (St. Cyprian, De Hab. 
Virg., n. 9). 

PERFECTING OF GOD’S LIKENESS 

WITHIN US 

Thus, the excellence and the dignity 
of man are apparent from the fact that 
he is God’s image. Concerning the 
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coin of tribute Christ said: ‘“‘Whose 
are this image and inscription?” And 
to the answer “Cesar’s,” He replied: 
‘Render therefore to Casar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and to God _ the 
things that are God’s.” Likewise on 
judgment day, when we are presented 
to God, He will ask whose image is this. 
For some will have become like beasts: 
“Man when he was in honor did not 
understand; he hath been compared 
to senseless beasts, and made like to 
them” (Ps. xlviii. 21). And those who 
have made false gods will have become 
like that which they have loved. “Let 
them that make them become like 
unto them: and all such as trust in 
them” (Ps. exiii. 8). 

But God’s image will be perfected in 
those who have remained faithful. 
“Now the expression ‘in the image of 


God created He him,’ without any 
mention of the word ‘likeness’ conveys 
no other meaning than this, that man 
received the dignity of God’s image 
at his first creation; but that the per- 
fection of his likeness has been reserved 
for the consummation, namely, that 
he might acquire it for himself by the 
exercise of his own diligence in the 
imitation of God. The possibility of 
attaining to perfection was granted to 
him at the beginning through the 
dignity of the divine image, and the 
perfect realization of the divine likeness 
will be reached in the end by the ful- 
fillment of the works. Now, that such 
is the case, the Apostle John points 
out more clearly and unmistakably” 
(Origen, De Prin., Ifl, vi). ““We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him just 
as Heis” (I John, iii. 2). 








Facts and Figures 
on the CCD 


By JOHN E. KELLY 


a MONTHS ago an article in 
this distinguished Review commented 
upon the fact that in any given year 
65% of the 3,000,000 or more Catholic 
children in public schools do not regu- 
larly receive any religious instruction. 
The author refers to an earlier article 
suggesting the use of lay teachers as as- 
sistants to overworked priests and Sis- 
ters under Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine auspices. Confraternity meth- 
ods get a back-of-the-hand dismissal as 
being “‘hit-or-miss’—the reasons, “the 
experience of the last 15 years.” 

What does the Church say? 
does the record show? 

It shows this. Back, not 15 years, 
but in the 1550’s, the wise and saintly 
Charles Borromeo on a Confirmation 
tour in a rural area of his Milan arch- 
asked a centenarian 


What 


diocese casually 
among the townspeople: “‘Can you say 
the Apostles’ Creed?” 

The reply was short, pithy: “I never 
even heard of it.” 

To the throng the archbishop put this 
unanswered question: “Has there been 
no one here in the last 101 years to 
teach this man about God?” 

That is what he said, and this is what 
he did. He set up everywhere the newly 
formed Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, a layman’s society to assist his all 
too few priests in teaching Christ’s doc- 
trine to their neighbors. And_ before 
his early death in 1584 he had 740 CCD 
schools taught by more than 3000 lay 
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catechists, with an enrollment of over 
10,000 children and adults. 


REVIVAL OF THE CONFRATERNITY 

OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

What he did then, every twentieth- 
century Pope has told every parish 
priest to do now. The modern revival 
of the Confraternity stems from Pius X. 
His Acerbo nimis of April 15, 1905, the 
classic Encyclical on the Teaching of 
Christian Doctrine, makes a distinction 
between the sermon and catechetical in- 
struction. He says that both are 
“musts” for proper pastoral exercise of 
the priestly teaching power. Making no 
exceptions, he concludes: “In each par- 
ish the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is to be canonically instituted.” 

What the Church thinks about the 
Confraternity is obvious from the fact 
that the new Code of Canon Law une- 
quivocally wrote it into the framework of 
every parish in the world, only one other 
parish society being similarly enjoined.! 
It is not merely to be organized in every 
parish: it is to be the best organization 
in the parish. This is the tenor of the 
January 12, 1935, Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, Provido 
sane Consilio, “On the Better Care and 
Promotion of Catechetical Instruction.” 
Herein Pius XI approves the commands 
of the Congregation which, citing Canon 
711, says that the Confraternity is to be 


1 Canon 711, § 2. 
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“the most important of all others.” 
The Pope asks that Ordinaries set up a 
diocesan catechetical office, a unit some- 
what parallel to the typical U. S. Catho- 
lic Diocesan School Office; requests that 
every parish have an annual parish 
Catechetical Day, solemnly celebrating 
the “feast of Christian Doctrine.” 

It was also Pius XI who stated that 
the leaders of other parochial societies 
should be the first to enlist as members 
of the parish Confraternity Unit. And 
wisely so, for right “knowing” is prelim- 
inary to right “acting.” Parish societies, 
minus a Confraternity background, 
which run into action without “know- 
ing,” often run in circles. The Confra- 
ternity is a teaching apostolate: the 
teaching of religion to all not in Catholic 
pre-school children in the 
home, grade and high school pupils, 
adults. After people know what is good, 
they can better do what is good. 


schools: 


Too numerous even to list are other 
papal citations holding up the CCD as a 
work of “special preference,” a “choice 
field of Catholic Action,” a ministry 
“than which none other should appear 
to every Catholic as more holy or more 
necessary.” 


PAROCHIAL UNITS OF THE 

CONFRATERNITY 

Hence, a loyal and obedient priest who 
lives and thinks with the Church will by 
getting himself a well-organized parish 
CCD unit save himself time and energy 
for additional priestly work. Why take 
time for added meetings of overlapping 
or repetitious societies, when the work of 
religious instruction can be satisfactorily 
done by the official parish society which 
is already canonically required to be in 
active operation? The more he hews to 
the CCD line, the easier he makes it for 
himself. For the Confraternity is of, 
for, and by the laity. 

Even a casual examination of the 


parish Manual of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine indicates that the 
work of the priest is chiefly that of spiri- 
tual direction and motivation of lay 
leaders. After a brief initial training by 
a priest, lay chairmen take up the de- 
tails of the various CCD fields—lay 
teachers, lay helpers, home visitors (in 
connection with school year and vaca- 
tion school classes), discussion clubs, 
Parent-Educator activities, apostolate 
of good will. (Of course, a parish never 
starts all these phases at once!) <A 
monthly check with the priest director, 
via a CCD Executive Board meeting, 
keeps everyone up to date and in line. 

It is precisely in the last fifteen years 
that Confraternity methods and ap- 
proaches have become most effective. 
Since the American Hierarchy appointed 
a special Episcopal Committee and es- 
tablished a Center at the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in 1935, 
the work has proceeded apace. At that 
time five dioceses had priests serving as 
diocesan CCD directors; now there are 
121. Eight national and 50 regional 
CCD Congresses have brought Confra- 
ternity “know what” and “know how” 
and proven CCD techniques to priests, 
Sisters and laity. Over 100 Confrater- 
nity publications have done the same.’ 

The official Confraternity Manual, 
now in its eighth revision, is a gold mine 
of time-tested solutions for both town 
and country in every phase of Confra- 
ternity endeavor. As much a part of a 
priest’s equipment as his Riluale or his 
Coder, it contains most of the answers 
of what to do, how to do, when to do. 

Take its instruction program. The 
standard program is a minimum of one 
hour weekly during the school year, 
supplemented by four weeks of a half- 
day vacation school program. For each 


2 A free list of all CCD publications is ayail- 
able at the National CCD Center, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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of the first eight grades, the School Year 
Religious Instruction Manual outlines 
weekly lesson plans using pictures, 
charts, films, and graded catechisms 
that are suited to the child’s age and 
mental development. This hourly class 
during the weeks of the school year is 
completed by the Religious Vacation 
School period of four weeks (mornings). 
Here again is a Vacation School Manual 
with lesson plans for the lay teacher, re- 
sulting in a balanced program of stories, 
Christian Doctrine, Bible 
study, and manual arts work. 


recreation, 


MANUALS FOR THE EIGHT 

ELEMENTARY GRADES 

These Manuals plan the lessons for 
eight grades; they plan the lesson for 
each grade for each week, and each step 
of the weekly lesson. Adapted to the 
child’s mental age level, they contain 
hints for the teachers on such points as: 
how to take roll, homework assignments, 
liturgical practice, steps in teaching, 
and participation in the Mass. They 
stress practical application of the weekly 
lesson to the student’s daily life—each 
lesson ending with a “practice for the 
week.” Detailed lists of teachers’ ref- 
erences, visual aids, supplementary 
books for children and parents, are con- 
tained in each year’s outline. These 
lesson plans are adapted for the use of 
lay teachers, as well as of priests and 
Sisters. 

During high school years the program 
is adapted to the special needs of public 
school adolescents. Confraternity text- 
books continue to be interesting. They 
call for more student discussion on prob- 
lems of manners and morals, dancing 
and dates, movies and matrimony, the 
origin of life and the end of life. With 
lay help, class groups are kept small in 
size to make for more discussion, more 
individual attention. 
recollection or retreat. Social hours after 


There are days of 
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Confraternity classes, with Catholic 
school pupils participating, help Catho- 
lic boys to meet Catholic girls in a Cath- 
olic way. This is the Confraternity’s 
program for the three out of every four 
Catholics of high school age who are at- 
tending public, non-religious schools. 
The very fact that priests are now so 
much aware of the public high school 
phase of the Confraternity program is 
due directly to Confraternity efforts to 
point up the problems and solutions in- 
volved. 


MANUALS TO ASSIST LAY 
HELPERS 


In connection with this detailed in- 
struction program there are detailed sug- 
gestions in Confraternity Manuals for 
lay helpers. These helpers act as escorts 
for younger children in urban areas, as 
drivers in rural areas; they lend their 
homes or farmhouses for instructions; 
or they assist the teacher in handling 
larger class groups, correct papers, hear 
prayers of individual students (to avoid 
mass mislearnings of “suffered under a 
bunch of “died and was 
burnt’), take roll, and do a dozen rou- 
tine things that keep a teacher from 
teaching. 

The home visitor helps in compiling a 


violets” or 


public school census, visits courteously 
and patiently in the name of the parish 
priest before school year opening and 
vacation classes to recruit pupils, seeks 
reasons for absenteeism, tells parents of 
the place and time of classes. 

Not that things can not be better. 
But, as the Most Rev. Amleto C. Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, puts it: “‘Where properly or- 
ganized, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine . . . expands into a vast pro- 
gram of religious-social activity which 
produces farreaching advantages.” 


3 In “The Catechism and Catholic Action.” 
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And where dioceses have wisely in- 
vested in the Confraternity the returns 
have been satisfying. This is true par- 
ticularly in areas where Diocesan Direc- 
tors have an officially backed standing 
comparable to the standing of a Dioce- 
san Superintendent of Schools, where 
they have the time for proper program 
planning and supervision, and where 
they have a budget sufficient to give 
proper service to pastors in their parish 
CCD planting. 


CCD FIGURES 


The briefest of data, taken mostly 
from diocesan reports which are being 
gathered in preparation for the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Instruction 
at Rome during October, 1950, bear this 
out. 

Take the following figures for religious 
instruction programs on the elementary 
level. Duluth reaches 5136 out of 6632 
public school pupils (82%); Los Ange- 
les, 43,000 out of 55,000 (80%); Boise, 
1950 out of 2250 (87%), many of them 
through a diocesan-supervised catechet- 
ical correspondence course. Albany 
reaches 21,930 out of 23,842 (90%). 

New Orleans reflects conditions in dio- 
ceses which have had full-time CCD 
Directors for a number of years; it 
reaches 36,000 out of 43,000 children in 
twelve grades (83%). In Buffalo, the 
Catholic school population for 12 grades 
is listed as 56,162, with 47,425 in gram- 
mar and 8737 in high schools. In this 
diocese the public school Catholic popula- 
tion is 49,509, with 34,715 in grammar 
and 14,794 in high school; of these 
public school pupils 90% are reached. 
In Columbus, with a large Catholic school 
population, 2420 of 3075 (78%) public 
school pupils are reached in 12 grades. 
In Madison, 7095 out of 7950 (89%). 
In the Diocese of Baker City (occupying 


an area sixty-five times as large as 
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Khode Island), through systematic Con- 
fraternity methods with many lay teach- 
ers, the percentage reached is 91. Many 
other diocesan figures are equally good. 
Less edifying cases are explained by the 
fact that the Confraternity’s systematic 
methods are either less known or less 
used. 


STATISTICS ON RELEASED TIME 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

Areas with higher percentages attrib- 
ute their success to diocesan-planned 
use of Released Time. The earlier 
HomiLetic article speaks of it in the 
past tense, as if it were a dead issue; 
but it is very much alive. Only the 
Champaign, Ill., form of religious in- 
struction in the school building during 
school time was voided by the Supreme 
Court interpretative decision. Nor is 
such intelligent and planned usage a de- 
fensive reliance “on the police power of 
the State” to coerce children to instruc- 
tion. Ratherwe do the public school sys- 
tem a favor by getting a little religion at 
least indirectly into its curriculum. A 
number of States have declared that 
Released Time instruction off the school 
grounds is very definitely legal. One of 
these is New York. The Archdiocese 
of New York reaches 67,000 of its 
69,000 public elementary (Catholic) 
children, who attend classes on a Re- 
leased Time basis. All of Buffalo's ac- 
curate and excellent figures cited above 
are on that basis. In the neighboring 
dioceses of Rochester and Syracuse, it is 
the same. Rochester reaches 30,500 
out of 35,000 pupils (87%), and 27,500 
(90%) of these are reached during 
school time. Syracuse reaches 38,000 
out of 42,000 (90%). Of a diocesan 
total of 171 parishes and missions units, 
148 use Released Time; in 30 units 
the students receive State credits for 
the released time study of religion. 

On the high school level, New Orleans 
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and New York have sucessfully pio- 
neeredin what are called Junior Newman 
Clubs, organizations set up within the 
very framework of the public school 


schedule. An adaptation of the New- 
man Club existing on the college 


campus, they have a rightful place in 
the public school for Catholics, just as 
the Hi-Y’s thrive there for non-Catho- 
lics. Catholic faculty members 
appointed by the principal as club 
moderators, much as he appoints Press 
Club or Artist Group directors. One 
of the “‘ad extra” results of such groups 
within the public school is that they 
become good “feeders” for parish Con- 
fraternity high school classes. 


are 


A CONFRATERNITY PROJECT 

FOR ADULTS 

Now let us take just one adult-level 
Confraternity project, the parish dis- 
cussion club. Altoona with 126 par- 
ishes last year enrolled 3177 people in 
223 groups. The small parish of St. 
Benedict in Carrolltown had 187 men 
and women in 20 clubs. In the South- 


west, San Antonio had over 10,000 
participating. 
And it is not just Confraternity 


activity, but even more the preparation 
for action, that are hopeful. Specialized, 
informal 4-day CCD Courses exclusively 
for priests are scheduled for the East, 


Midwest and Southwest this summer 
and fall. Training Courses for lay 


teachers of religion are in session in 
dozens of dioceses. The last year has 
seen a remarkable upgrade in catechist 


activity by Catholic collegians and 
collegiennes. Projects such as_ that 


being promoted by the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore as a followup of its 1949 
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Regional Congress, are a sign of the 
times. Without any fanfare, separate 
courses for teachers, visitors, helpers, 
and discussion club leaders have en- 
rolled 228 adults in the See city. A 
recent news release significantly notes 
that two of the classes are being con- 
ducted “in the Archbishop’s residence.” 

If that is an index, it may not be long 
before the wish expressed last year by 
Cardinal Pizzardo to the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O'Hara, Chairman of the 
Episcopal CCD Committee, is realized: 


“We would indeed be pleased if it 
were made known to the thousands of 
lay people who form the ranks of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
how deeply we appreciate their zeal 
and sacrifice. They are spurred on, to 
be sure, by the knowledge that, 
through this glorious apostolate, they 
are part of the magnificent army of 
Catholic Action. Indeed, they are 
concerned, as the Holy Father has 
said, with a choice field of Catholic 
Action, and are thus able to give spiri- 
tual motivation to lay apostles in var- 
ied parish activities. May their ef- 
forts grow so that the Confraternity 
will reach every parish of the United 
States, and bring all—children, youth 
and adults—under the beneficent 
light of the doctrine of Christ and His 
Church!” 


As soon as the Confraternity becomes 
a “must” organization in every parish 
(one isolated Confraternity activity 
does not make a parish Confraternity 
unit!), as it should have been all these 
years since 1918; as soon as it ceases 


to be a secret society in the sense of 


being littke known, priests everywhere 
will come to see that by using the 
Confraternity’s tested methods it will 
be a case of all hits, no misses. 


Homies FOR THE Monru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Trinity Sunday 


The Mercy of the Triune God 


“Bless ye the God of heaven, because He has shown His mercy to you”’ (Tobias, xii. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The shamrock as a symbol of the Blessed 
Trinity. 
(2) The Trinity ts the most profound of all 
mysteries. 
(3) Our Lord’s teaching on the Trinity. 


(4) All Christians are signed with the mark 
of the Blessed Trinity. 


St. Patrick’s Day parade is a gala 
event in New York City. Eventually it 
passes St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where the 
Cardinal, surrounded by officials of 
Church and State, reviews it. What a 
cavalcade it is! 

Horsemen, riding in perfectly straight 
lines, men on foot, ladies’ organizations, 
and children often in costume, pass by 
the reviewing stand. Men carrying the 
flags “dip the colors” in front of the 
great Cathedral as an obeisance to the 
King of kings within its stately portals 
and as a salute to the shepherd of the 
Holy Church in New York City. 

Most of the parochial school children 
are in the procession and many of the 
girls are dressed as colleens, while groups 
of boys carry blackthorns and shillalahs, 
which seemingly add to their stature and 
importance. Harlem, too, sends _ its 
quota of well-groomed Catholic colored 
boys and girls, who are proud to march 
in honor of the Apostle of Ireland. 

Heading one of these groups was Pat- 


trick Jones, a colored boy from St. 
Robert’s School. He carried a banner of 
emerald green with a single shamrock 
woven into the heart of the flag. Up the 
great streets of New York is a long trek. 
Often Patrick Jones’ arms ached, but he 
prayed and sang and thus managed to 
keep his colors afloat by sheer force of 
will. At suppertime he recounted the 
scenes of the eventful day to his happy 
family. His younger brother, Michael, 
questioned him extensively, finally ask- 
ing: ‘What is a shamrock?” Patrick 
answered that a shamrock is similar to a 
clover, having one stem and three leaves. 


SHAMROCK AS THE SYMBOL OF 

THE BLESSED TRINITY 

Later the doorbell rang and a package 
was handed to Patrick. Upon opening 
it, he found a shamrock in a flowerpot. 
Tied to it was a card bearing a congratu- 
latory message from the Sister Superior- 
ess of St. Robert’s School. It read: “*A 
little gift to thank you for carrying the 
flag in honor of the Most Holy Trinity.” 
The lad called in his friends and neigh- 
bors to see his living shamrock. But 
next day he asked his teacher the reason 
why Sister Superior designated the col- 
ors he had carried in the parade as 
“the flag in honor of the Most Holy: 
Trinity.” Sister explained that St. 
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Patrick used the little shamrock to ex- 
plain to the Druid priests and their peo- 
ple the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
“The shamrock has one stem and three 
leaves,” said the Sister, “‘and the Holy 
Trinity means that there is one God, but 
in God there are three Divine Persons, 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. There 
is not more than one God, just as there 
is not more than one stem on the sham- 
rock; but there are three Persons in 
one God, as the three leaves of the sham- 
rock remind us. That is why the Irish 
chose the shamrock as their national 
emblem, because St. Patrick used it to 
explain the doctrine of the Most August 
Trinity to their ancestors. And I think, 
Patrick,” said the Sister, “‘that is the 
reason also why Sister Superior gave you 
a living shamrock plant as a reward for 
carrying at great difficulty the flag in 
honor of the Holy Trinity.””! 

THE TRINITY THE DEEPEST OF 

ALL MYSTERIES 

The Catechism defines the dogma of 
the Holy Trinity as the mystery of one 
God in three Divine Persons. It is a 
theological mystery, because it is a 
truth referring to God which one cannot 
fully understand. It is indeed the 
deepest of all the mysteries. To-day’s 
Introit strikes the keynote of this great 
feast: “Blessed be the Holy Trinity, 
and undivided unity. We will give glory 
to Him, because He hath shown His 
mercy to us” (Tobias, xii. 6). The ora- 
tion contains the Church’s thanks to 
God for giving the servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity the grace to proclaim the 
glory of the Triune God in the profession 
of the true faith. To-day’s Epistle, from 
St. Paul to the Romans, is as familiar as 
an old hymn. Its sacred words are 
braided into the fibers of our memories: 
“Oh, the depths of the riches of the wis- 


1W. L. Doty, “Catech. Stories for Chil- 
dren” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.), p. 15. 
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dom and of the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are His judgments, 
and how unsearchable His’ ways!” 
(Rom., xi. 33). 

Holy Mother the Church has aptly 
chosen for the Gospel of Trinity Sunday 
the promulgation of this doctrine in the 
words of the Blessed Lord Himself. 
There is abiding interest in this final 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in 
which he relates that the Eleven went 
into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus 
had directed them. “And when they 
saw Him, they worshipped Him; but 
some doubted. And Jesus drew near 
and spoke to them, saying: ‘All power 
in heaven and on earth has been given to 
Me. Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit’ * (Matt., xxviii. 16 
19). There is also human interest in a 
phrase of this final chapter of the Gospel 
recording the poignant fact, that some 
of the Eleven “‘worshipped Jesus, but 
some doubted Him.” 

Man’s finite mind cannot fathom the 
depths of this mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. Catholics accept this dogma 
because of Christ’s truthfulness. More- 
over, it is not repugnant to reason. We 
humbly accept this august mystery and 
courageously say: “I believe; help my 
unbelief” (Mark, ix. 23). 

No man possessing common sense will 
refuse to accept as true only what he can 
fully understand. The soul of man pos- 
sesses a trinity of faculties—mind, will, 
and memory. The physical world con- 
tains amazing marvels of the natural or- 
der which man may not deny as facts 
but which no one has yet solved. The 
entire field of research gives testimony 
to the truth that mysteries exist in na- 
ture. If finite man cannot fathom the 
mysteries of the natural order, it is 
surely difficult for him to comprehend 
the Infinite. 





TRINITY SUNDAY 





OUR LORD’S TEACHING ON THE 

BLESSED TRINITY 

If the Lord Jesus were to question our 
belief unhesitatingly in this sublime 
truth, we would attswer Him in the sub- 
Peter: “Thou 


hast the words of everlasting life, and 


lime confession of St. 


we have come to believe and to know 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of God” 
(John, vi. 70). Doubts regarding this 
pivotal doctrine vanish when one real- 
izes that the Blessed Christ who pro- 
claimed this mystery as a tenet of belief 
is infinitely wise. It is an historical fact 
that Our Lord proved His divinity by 
His miracles, by His holy example, and 
by the minute fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies in every attendant circumstance of 
His entire life. As the divinely ap- 
pointed teacher He solemnly affirmed 
that the Most High God exists in three 
Divine Persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. We accept the 
fact of the Triune God, for the Scrip- 
tures bear witness to the presence of the 
Father Almighty at the baptism of 
Christ by St. John the Baptist in the 
Jordan: ““And behold, the heavens were 
opened, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending as a dove and coming upon 
Him. And behold, a voice from the 
heavens said: “This is My beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased’ ” (Matt., 
iii. 17). 

Qur Lord’s love for His Eternal 
Father is enshrined in Holy Writ. St. 
Matthew records: “In that very hour 
He rejoiced in the Holy Spirit and said: 
‘I praise Thee, Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that Thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
didst reveal them to little ones’ ” (Luke, 
x. 21). And again St. John has written: 
“For, as the Father has life in Himself, 
even so He has given to the Son also to 
have life in Himself; and He has granted 
Hlim power to render judgment, because 
he is the Son of man” (John, v. 27-28). 


The disciple whom Jesus loved has in- 
scribed the words of Jesus: “For this is 
the will of My Father who sent Me, that 
whoever beholds the Son, and believes 
in Him shall have everlasting life, and | 
will raise him up on the last day” (John, 
vi. 49). The same Evangelist has re- 
corded Christ’s priestly prayer to His 
Father for unity, in which Our Lord 
glorifies the Eternal Father by complet- 
ing faithfully the work given Him to do. 
And in another way the Blessed Christ 
glorifies the Father: by raising man to 
the state of sanctifying grace in which 
the creature is enabled to glorify his 
Creator here and hereafter. To this 
end the Father has given to His Son 
power over mankind, whereby He opens 
for every person the way to the heavenly 
abiding place. Christ’s farewell to His 
Twelve renewed faith in the hearts of all 
His “IT am going to the 
Father, and whatever you ask in My 
name, that I will do, in order that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If 
you ask Me anything in My name, | 
will do it” (John, xiv. 14). 


followers: 


ALL CHRISTIANS SIGNED WITH THE 
MARK OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


Our Lord had promised not to leave 
the Twelve without divine guidance: 
“IT will ask the Father, and He will give 
you another Advocate to dwell with you 
forever, the Spirit of truth. ... He will 
dwell with you, and be in you” (John, 
xv. 16). The Apostles were strength- 
ened by the sacred promises of the Mas- 
ter: “When the Advocate has come, 
whom I will send you from the Father, 
He will bear witnesses concerning Me. 
And you will bear witness, because from 
the beginning you are with Me” (John, 
xv. 27). 

With the glorious choir of the Apostles 
and with all those who were signed with 
the mark of the Holy Trinity, we pledge 


to continue “in the teaching of the 
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Apostles and in the communion of the 
breaking of bread and in the prayers” 
(Acts, ii. 43). Our act of faith in the 
Triune God is the act of faith made by 


St. Paul in the long ago: “I know whom 
I have believed, and I am certain that 
He is able to guard the trust committed 
to me” (2 Tim., i. 12). 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 


The Believing Thomas 


“Compel them to come in” (Luke, xiv. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Institution of the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

2) Graces that flow from the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

(3) Saints of the Blessed Sacrament. 

(4) St. Thomas on the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Feast of Corpus Christi (the Body 
of Christ) is celebrated in the Latin 
Church on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday to commemorate with becom- 
ing solemnity the institution of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. In large cities, out of 
consideration for the working class, the 
solemnization of the Feast of the Body 
of Christ with its public procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament is transferred to 
this Sunday. Pope Urban IV was en- 
amored of this festival of Corpus Christi, 
and published the Bull Transilurus on 
September 8, 1264, in which he lauded 
the all-embracing charity of Jesus Hostia 
as expressed in the humble Sacrament 
of the Altar. Furthermore, Pope Urban 
established the annual observance of the 
Feast of the Body of Christ on the 
Thursday which followed Trinity Sun- 
day, and granted many indulgences to 
the faithful for attendance at the Mass 
and at the Divine Office. It was the 
same Pontiff who commissioned St. 
Thomas Aquinas to compose the Office 
for the feast. This Office is the work of a 
poetical-minded theologian, and is one 
of the most lyrical in the Breviary. It is 
greatly admired by non-Catholics who 
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are conversant with our liturgy. It is 
said that Pope Urban also invited St. 
Bonaventure, fast-knit to Aquinas in the 
love of the Holy Eucharist, to compose 
an Office for the feast. And it is re- 
lated that, after the Franciscan listened 
to the exquisite composition of his be- 
loved friend, he destroyed his own manu- 
script. 


GRACES THAT FLOW FROM THE 

BLESSED SACRAMENT 

The Introit of to-day’s Mass aptly 
makes known the “social graces” flow- 
ing from the Sacrament of the Altar into 
the “large place’ of modern society. 
These graces are most beneficial for 
hearts that adore Jesus in the Holy Sac- 
rament, for they excite still stronger 
impulses of love. It is not difficult to 
present Jesus Hostia to the consideration 
of men. St. Thomas felt that we must 
do more than merely interest folk in the 
Blessed Christ of the Tabernacle. It is 
our duty to move men to elicit acts of 
the love of the Eucharistic Master. We 
can change the world by being Christ- 
bearers, Eucharistic Christophers, by 
inciting earnest folk to attend Holy 
Mass; by encouraging diffident souls to 
renew themselves in Christliness. We 
do this by books, by words, and princi- 
pally by our own enthusiasm and exam- 
ple. 

Mankind is moved by example. The 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF 


CORPUS CHRISTI 





average person is impelled to action by 
another's heroic effort. 
Jesus Hostia often look to the Saints for 
a stirring pattern worthy of imitation. 
Vian searches the Litany of the Saints to 
find those who have gone before him into 
the Eucharistic Holy of Holies. He 
searches the lives of frail, youthful mar- 
tyrs—Agnes, Cecilia, Thecla, Tarcisius, 
Simon and Pancratius. These braved 
the portals of death which seemed a 
barrier to youth and all the joys that 
the world could offer to youth. 


SAINTS OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


Many Saints renounced their high 
rank and social security to pierce the 
veil of the Altar and find behind the 
gilded doors of the Tabernacle a Heart 
that was seeking them to give them the 
peace which the world could not give. 
Such a Saint was Thomas of Aquino. 
An encyclopedic scholar, the scion of a 
noble family, the terror of the Mani- 
cheans—those are characteristics one 
learns from his contacts with man; for 
his soul possessed abundantly the “‘so- 
cial graces” flowing from the Holy Eu- 
charist. He was a personal friend to 
every student whom he taught; he was 
a counsellor of the King of France; but 
Thomas had far greater friends. There 
was St. Dominic, his father in religion; 
there was especially the Lady Mary 
whom he venerated as a dutiful son. 
And there was his Divine Friend, taber- 
nacled in his heart. 

Named for St. Thomas the incredu- 
lous Apostle, Aquinas made his life a 
reparation for his namesake. The later 
Thomas always remembered the words 
which the Master had spoken to His in- 
credulous follower in the upper room at 
Jerusalem: “Because thou hast seen 
Me, thou hast believed. Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved” (John, xx. 29). 


Adorers' of 


ST. THOMAS ON THE 

BLESSED SACRAMENT 

Where the older disciple of Christ was 
called “the Doubting Thomas,” the 
disciple from Aquino merited the appel- 
lation, “the Believing Thomas.” 
Sacred and profane learning was to him 
a better means to know the Mind of 
Christ. Aquinas never studied from 
mere zest for knowledge. The books of 
the ancients were to him the guides to 
know better Divine Truth. He pond- 
ered the thoughts of philosophers and 
reasoned at the foot of the crucifix. 
When asked whence his encylopedic 
knowledge, Aquinas pointed to the 
cross, saying: “I learned all I know 
from the Book of the Crucifix.” 

The Believing Thomas found true 
knowledge, peace and joy in the Euchar- 
istic Presence. His tarrying place was 
the sanctuary; there he meditated the 
heart-prayers that cascaded from his 
priestly soul. He absorbed Eucharistic 
zeal by gazing on the Sacred Host, and 
cried out in the words of his Patron 
Saint, once the doubting Apostle: “My 
Lord and my God!” (John, xx. 29). 
His last words were worthy of the Apos- 
tle Thomas’ namesake. When Holy 
Viaticum was to be administered, the 
Angel of the Schools made a profession 
of faith: “If in this world there be any 
knowledge of this Sacrament stronger 
than that of faith, I wish now to use it in 
affirming that I unequivocably believe 
and know as certain that Jesus Christ, 
true God and true Man, Son of God and 
Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is in this 
Sacrament.” Then with humble obei- 
sance the dying Saint welcomed his Sac- 
ramental Friend, saying: “I receive 
Thee, the price of my redemption, for 
whose love | have watched, studied and 
labored. Thee have I preached; Thee 
have I taught. Never have I said any- 
thing against Thee; if anything was not 
well said, that is to be attributed to my 
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ignorance. Neither do I wish to be ob- 
stinate in my opinions, but if I have 
written anything erroneous concerning 


this Sacrament or other matters, | 


submit all to the judgment and cor- 
rection of the Holy Roman Church, in 


whose obedience [ now pass from this 
life.”? 


Sunday within the Octave of the Sacred Heart 


Heart of Jesus, Abyss of all the Virtues 


“I have found my sheep thal was lost’ (Luke, xv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The reveiation of St. Margaret Mary 
A lacoque. 
(2) The heart as a symbol of love. 
(3) Christ preached a gospel of love. 
(4) Illustrious recipients of the Divine Love. 


One sultry afternoon two seminarians 
were walking out into the country behind 
two small boys, who were evidently 
brothers. The younger lad, finding the 
journey most arduous, stopped to rest. 
The elder boy trudged along, unmindful 
of the other lad’s discomfiture. Sensing 
his predicament, the smaller brother 
cupped his hands and shouted: “Jack, 
have a heart.” Waiting for Junior to 
catch up with him, he squatted low and 
allowed the tiny tot to climb upon his 
back; thus he carried the tired child a 
goodly portion of the dusty road towards 
home. 

The Sacred Liturgy of this Sunday 
within the Octave of the feast of the 
Sacred Heart has for its theme: ““The 
Sacred Heart for the world, the world for 
the Sacred Heart!’ When Sophar the 
Naamathite reproved Job for justifying 
himself, the sorely afflicted man cried 
out to his tormentor: “I have a heart as 
well as you” (Job, xii. 3). So, the 
Blessed Christ assured the world 
through St. Margaret Mary Alacoque 
when pointing to His Sacred Heart He 
said: ‘“‘Behold the Heart, which so loves 
men!” 
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THE HEART AS THE SYMBOL 
OF LOVE 


Ancient and modern pagans have de- 
scribed the heart as the seat of the af- 
fections. Heart-shaped cards and candy 
boxes are used on St. Valentine’s day as 
a symbol of loving friendship. Work- 
men often employ the term “hard- 
hearted” in reference to a stern, unre- 
lenting, unmerciful employer. Youths 
who find themselves in a difficult deal 
try to call off the aggressor by a telling 
phrase: “Havea heart!” If there is any 
compassion in a tyrant, he will meet such 
a challenge by showing speedy consider- 
ation, for no thinking person wishes to 
merit the appellation, “heartless.” 

The Father Almighty assured the 
Chosen People that not one of them was 
excluded from His abiding love. He 
bade the Prophet Jeremias announce 
this compelling fact to His children: “*At 
that time, saith the Lord, I will be the 
God of all the families of Israel, and 
they shall be My people. Yea, | 
have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore have I drawn thee, tak- 
ing pity on thee” (Jer., xxxi. 3). The 
son of Sirach affirmed the goodness of 
God in the Old Dispensation saying: 
“At His commandment favor is shown, 


2—D. Priimmer, “Fontes Vite S. Thome” 
(Toulouse, 1911), p. 48. 
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and there is no diminishing of His salva- 
tion. . . . His blessing hath overflowed 
like a river. Good things were 
created for the good from the beginning . 
all the works of the Lord are good, and 
He will furnish every work in due time. . 
Now, therefore, with the whole 
heart and mouth praise ye Him, and 
bless the name of the Lord” (Eeclus., 
XNXIX. 41). 


CHRIST PREACHED A GOSPEL 

OF LOVE 

In the fullness of time the Father Al- 
mighty heard the prayer of the just for a 
Saviour, and sent them His only-begot- 
ten Son. The Child of the Most High 
appeared as an unspeaking Babe, with 
no language but a baby’s tears. His 
first visitors were shepherds. They saw 
in Him another Shepherd-King like their 
father-in-God, David, who had _ also 
been born in Bethlehem. And as a little 
child might take a tiny lamb into its 
arms to caress it, so the Baby Christ 
could have taken these rude, poor shep- 
herds into His all-embracing love, pond- 
ering the while in His Divine Mind the 
words He later would be able to utter: 
“These are the spiritual sheep of My 
Father's flock. I have found My sheep 
that were lost.” 

Indeed, the sacred mystery of the In- 
carnation is a most significant manifes- 
tation of God’s goodness to the children 
of men. The assumption of human na- 
ture by the Person of the Son of God 
showed that the Blessed Christ “‘had a 
heart” for sinful man. The Son of God, 
taking to Himself the nature of man, 
possessed a real human body and soul. 
Apt indeed is St. Paul’s assurance: 
“Wherefore, it was right that He should 
in all things be made like unto His 
brethren, that He might become a merci- 
ful and faithful high-priest before God 
to expiate the sins of the people. For in 
that He Himself has suffered and has 


been tempted, He is able to help those 
who are tempted” (Heb., ii. 17). 


FAMOUS RECIPIENTS OF THE 

DIVINE LOVE 

From the manger’s rough cradle to the 
hard bed of the Cross, the goodness of 
the Master was manifested in divers 
ways. Every page of the Gospels is re- 
splendent with the golden deeds of the 
Lord Jesus who so loved man. Charity 
in the Heart of Christ excluded no one. 
No matter how black the sin, no matter 
how loathsome the sinner, there was 
room for mercy. He would not refuse 
anyone the grace of His pardon. The 
contrite sinner had merely to offer the 
shards of repentance and be accorded 
restoration to heirship in the Father’s 
Kingdom. The tears of the fallen suf- 
ficed for a welcome from Jesus; their 
act of contrition put them back in His 
Sacred Heart, the ‘“‘abyss of all the vir- 
tues.” The sinful woman knew it; 
Magdalen knew it; Dismas plumbed 
the depths of that Sacred Heart and was 
welcomed into paradise. He is a glorious 
witness, “the first fruits.” He was a 
black sheep washed white in the crimson 
blood of the Dying Christ that sprinkled 
him and made him clean. He was the 
first of the “lost sheep” to reach the 
heavenly home, and he journeyed in the 
company of the Good Shepherd to the 
Father’s embrace. 

The Blessed Christ knows the human 
heart. He knows the weakness of men. 
Hlis pilgrimage on earth made Him ac- 
quainted with infirmity. When He trod 
the earth, He was like us in all things 
save sin. Surely His “delights were to 
be with the children of met” (Prov., 
viii. 31). He scoured the sideroads of 
life to discover a recluse, an outcast, a 
leper. He searched for the sorrow- 
laden, the disconsolate, the despised. 
He was not “ashamed to call them 
brethren” (Heb., ii. 11). He could not 
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make Himself more intelligible than by 
a human voice and a human form. He 


could not make Himself the object of 


human love more familiarly than by 


loving us with a human heart, the “abyss 


of all the virtues.” 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Faith in the Power of Jesus 


“Put out into the deep... for a catch” (Luke, v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Need of faith in the divine power. 
(2) Christian faith throughout the centuries. 
(3) Comfort and peace derived from faith. 


An aged priest had long petitioned 
God for the grace of final perseverance 
and that of a happy and prepared for 
death. Recently stricken with cancer, 
he received with resignation the last 
rites of Holy Church. A friend, unac- 
quainted with suffering, expressed the 
thought that the dying clergyman should 
now pray for a speedy death. A smile 
lighted the dying priest’s countenance. 
He spoke quietly, like one reciting the 
Nune dimittis for the last time. “One 
year ago,” he said, “I received a partial 
answer to my prayer, a prepared-for 
death. I trust that God will further 
grant me the grace of final perseverance. 
I am not now going to ask for an easy 
death. I will try to emulate Job and 
say with him: ‘Although God should 
kill me, [ will trust in Him’ ” (Job, xiii. 
15). 

NEED OF FAITH IN THE 
DIVINE POWER 

Searching the Sacred Scriptures brings 
out the thought that the Divine Healer 
demanded faith in Himself as a requisite 
for a miracle. When Martha informed 
Jesus at the tomb of Lazarus that her 
brother’s body was already in the proc- 
ess of decay, He replied: “Have I not 
told thee that, if thou believe, thou shalt 
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behold the glory of God?” (John, xi. 41). 
Again, crossing the Sea of Galilee to the 
coasts of Decapolis, Jesus met one who 
was deaf and dumb. Taking the man 
aside, the Master went through a longer 
than usual ritual of healing. First, Our 
Lord put His fingers into the man’s ears, 
and spitting touched his tongue. “And 
looking up to heaven, He sighed, and 
said to him: ‘Ephpheta’—that is, ‘Be 
thou opened’ ” (Mark, vii. 34). Could 
it have been that Our Lord employed 
the sign language to convey to the hand- 
icapped man the necessity of faith in His 
divine power? 

The Introit of to-day’s Mass assures 
every member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ that God’s providence disposes 
all things according to the divine will. 
There must be no fear that He will fail 
us. So, as we think of the Catholic na- 
tions that have become slave states, we 
pray with renewed faith in the power of 
the Blessed Christ for their liberation. 
To-day’s oration begs God to direct the 
affairs of this world peacefully and or- 
derly that Holy Church may serve Him 
in joyous and tranquil devotion. What 
powerful consolation for those behind 
the Iron Curtain and for displaced per- 
sons in every land to reckon with St. 
Paul in the Epistle of this Mass “that 
the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come that will be revealed to us” (Rom., 
viii. 18)! 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





CHRISTIAN FAITH THROUGHOUT 

THE CENTURIES 

Faith in the saving power of Jesus is 
still strong in the world. A_ suffering 
humanity awaits deliverance from the 
iron hand of tyranny. They look to the 
Mother Church for consolation. And 
the Spouse of Christ stresses confidence 
in God, faith in the power of prayer, and 
courage in standing fast in the Lord. 
Enduring confidence in the divine provi- 
dence, born of a living faith in the power 
of Christ, burned in the breasts of 
Stephen, Lawrence, Ignatius, Agatha, 
Lucy, and Anastasia. They gladly died 
for their faith, for they remembered the 
eager words of the King of Martyrs: 
“IT have come to cast fire upon the earth, 
and what will I but that it be kindled? 
But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how distressed [ am until it 
is accomplished! Do you think that | 
came to give peace upon the earth? No, 
I tell you, but division. For henceforth 
in one house five will be divided, three 
against two, and two against three. 
They will be divided, father against son 
and son against his father; mother 
against daughter, and daughter against 
the mother; mother-in-law against her 
daughter-in-law and daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law” (Luke, xii. 
19-53). From Apostolic times even to 
the present era and onward till the end 
of time there has been and will be the 
necessity of the believer in the Blessed 
Christ to struggle to preserve his faith 


amid home surroundings, in the mart of 


commerce, and in the arena of public and 
social life. 

Faith in the power of prayer encour- 
ages the poor, the widow and the under- 
privileged to stay close to the Blessed 
Christ. They also know that His power 
is the power of God. They have a holy 
memory of that scene at the base of the 
mountain where “those who were trou- 
bled with unclean spirits were cured. 


And all the crowd were trying to touch 
Him, for power went forth from Him 
and healed all” (Luke, vi. 19). 


COMFORT AND PEACE DERIVED 
FROM FAITH 


From the days of the catacombs to 
our own times converts have found 
peace in their new faith, despite sacrifice 
and social ostracism. Let them not 
hanker for the fleshpots of Egypt, nor 
grieve over their loss of caste or earthly 
fortune. Let them fashion from the gold 
cloth of faith “‘purses that do not grow 
old, a treasure unfailing in heaven, 
where neither the thief draws near nor 
the moth destroys” (Luke, xii. 34). 
Faith in the promises of the Master 
confirms the neophyte in keeping himself 
unspotted from this world’s contamina- 
tion. Belief in the compelling power of 
Jesus urges the catechumen to persevere 
as he strives along the hard road to the 
day of hosting with the Eucharistic 
King. The din of critical voices, the 
strident laughter of false friends, and 
the loud protests of indifferent Chris- 
tians cannot still the Divine Voice call- 
ing to the beleaguered one: “Why dost 
thou doubt, O thou of little faith?” 
(cfr. Matt., xiv. 32). 

With Jesus Hostia as buckler to his 
heart, the practical Catholic puts out 
into the deep in the barque of faith. 
With abiding faith in Christ’s power, he 
lowers his net for the catch. Whether he 
is astonished at the large draught of 
fishes, or labors all the night with no re- 
sults, matters little to one whose faith 
is not bounded by external success or 
failure. For at the fourth watch of the 
night Christ will come walking upon the 
sea, and He will console the luckless 
servant saying: “Take courage; it is I, 
do not be afraid” (Matt., xiv. 27). This 
courage is born of faith in the power of 
Christ despite its apparent temporary 
failure on the crest of Calvary’s Hill. 
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Roman Docu MENTS 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





New Oriental Procedural Law 


Gratified by the ready acceptance of 
the new marriage law for the Oriental 
Church by its Hierarchy, His Holiness 
goes one step further in promulgating 
the canons to govern De Judiciis.! This 
new section of the Oriental Code of 
Canon Law, which goes into effect on 
Epiphany next, January 6, 1951, com- 
prises 576 canons, as compared with 
142 canons in the Western Coder. All 
preceding procedural law is superseded. 
Henceforth all parts of the Eastern 
Church must conform exclusively to the 
new norms. Even particular law is 
abrogated, except in the rare instances 
wherein it is recognized and sanctioned 
by the new canons. 

As was true of the previously promul- 
gated marriage legislation, one is struck 
by the substantial agreement existing 
between the new canons and the corre- 
sponding law of the West. In most 
canons even the wording is the same or 
at least practically identical, though 
one notes occasionally a different se- 
quence. This pronounced similarity is 
not so great an innovation as one might 
suppose. The adapting of ancient laws 
to changed conditions and modern 
judicial experience has been in progress 
for some time. <A case in point is the 
Instruction of the Holy Office for 
marriage cases of the Oriental Church, 
which was issued on June 20, 1883. 
Almost simultaneously, the same In- 
struction was extended to the United 
States, with some minor changes and 
additions. The same document later 


1 Acta Apostolice Sedis, XLII, pp. 1-121. 
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became one of the main sources of pro- 
cedural law in the 1918 codification for 
the Western Church. The good of 
souls requires, not blind adherence to 
tradition, but the acceptance of what- 
ever universal experience proves is more 
conducive to efficiency and justice. 
Law has its roots in the past, but must 
grow to correspond with existing needs if 
it is to attain its true purpose. 

Certain parts of the new law clearly 
reflect the traditions and structure of 
the Eastern Church. Direct judicial 
authority for his entire territory is 
given to each Patriarch and Archbishop, 
acting jointly with a permanent synod of 
Bishops or in some cases even individ- 
ually. A synodal judiciary is called for 
in every patriarchal and archiepiscopal 
see to try cases involving certain higher 
ecclesiastics and other extraordinary 
litigations (Canons 17-21, 86-91). When 
deemed advisable, a single tribunal can 
be established to hear the cases of mem- 
bers of any Oriental Rite within a cer- 
tain jurisdiction (Canon 39). The 
judges and other officers of such a tri- 
bunal may be selected, without distinc- 
tion, from any or all Rites concerned 
(Canon 71). Regional tribunals for 
several different jurisdictions of the same 
Rite are also allowed (Canon 30). 

Though the new Oriental procedural 
law depends greatly on the Western law 
which preceded it, in turn it makes its 
own contributions to the development 
of judicial procedure. Much more de- 
tailed norms are given for the compro- 
mising of issues by arbitration (Canons 
98-122), for the conduct of criminal 
trials (Canons 529-576), and for litiga- 
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tions to be decided by a single judge 
(Canons 453-467). 

Certain other norms extend proced- 
ural law somewhat, and may be the fore- 
runner of similar clarifications in West- 
ern law. 
justice to begin action is defined more 
clearly (Canons 57-60). The plain- 
tiffs own tribunal is made competent 
whenever the whereabouts of the de- 
fendant is unknown (Canon 26, §2). 
The right of temporary support is al- 
lowed judicial action (Canons 194-195). 
The judge may directly interrogate the 
parties to an action if otherwise an un- 
just decision is likely to eventuate be- 
cause of the neglect or deceit of one or 
the other party (Canon 264, §2). Wit- 
nesses who are either mute or deaf can 
answer or be interrogated in writing or 
through an interpreter (Canon 301). 
Appeal from a decision of a delegate 
to the delegant is allowed only in the 
obvious case of reference to the Holy 
See (Canon 406). 
appeal is defined as a change in litigants 


Change in issue on 


or the issue, or the grounds of the issue, 
not an addition of new clauses to the 
petition or of new proofs (Canon 417, 
§§2, 3). A new grounds of nullity may 
be added in marriage cases to the issue 
on appeal, but must be decided as of the 
first instance (Canon 494). 

To complete this summary review of 
the new canons, it may be noted that 
through a printer’s error the first 
lines of Canons 442 and 443 have be- 
come interchanged. 


Meetings towards Reunion 


The recently publicized Instruction of 
the Holy Office regarding so-called ecu- 
menical meetings is neither reactionary 
nor revolutionary.2. The official and 
reiterated position of the 
There is 


constantly 
Church remains unaltered. 


The right of the promotor of 


only one Church of Christ. All other 
Christian churches seceded from it, es 
the historical record testifies, and they 
will find true unity only in reunion with 
it. Yet, the Church ardently desires 
this reunion and gladly prepares the 
way to it. This is as much her policy 
as is the refusal to compromise her 
unique and divinely constituted rdéle. 
The groping efforts towards unity on the 
part of so many sincere-minded non- 
Catholic Christians is a stirring of the 
Divine Spirit and the fruit of prayer. 
However, the encouragement and assist- 
ance shown them have not. always been 
proper and prudent. For this reason 
the Holy Office issues specific directives, 
which may be summarized under the 
following headings. 

Responsibility of the Bishops.—The 
task of guiding the movement of reunion 
belongs primarily to the Bishops, who 
are the appointed rulers of God’s Church 
(Acts, xx. 28). They have the twofold 
responsibility of watching over this 
providential development and of en- 
couraging and promoting it prudently, 
thereby aiding sincere seekers of the 
truth and at the same time obviating 
any danger to the faithful. Very often 
this task will be discharged best through 
common consultation and joint or 
parallel action on the part of Ordinar- 
ies of different dioceses. 

More specifically, the Instruction 
enumerates the following responsibili- 
ties for Ordinaries. 

(1) They should keep well informed 
about the activities for reunion in 
their own dioceses. Priests compe- 
tent for the task, acting in accord with 
the papal directives in the matter, 
shall be assigned to observe and re- 
port on developments as they occur. 

(2) The writings of Catholics on 
the question should be duly censored, 
and the laws on forbidden books prop- 
erly enforced as regards similiar pub- 
lications of non-Catholics. 

(3) Persons and agencies should be 
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available that non-Catholics inter- 

ested in the faith may consult. More 

especially, provision should be made 
for converts to deepen themselves in 

Christian truth and the spiritual life 

through special meetings, societies, 

spiritual exercises and retreats. 

(4) The faithful should be kept in- 
formed of the work of reunion and the 
Church’s position towards it—for ex- 
ample, by pastoral letter. They 
should be urged to promote it by their 
prayer and sacrifice, but above all by 
the convincing testimony of their 
own daily Christian life. 

Guiding Norms.—It is the province of 
the Ordinary to decide what measures 
should be taken and what is to be 
avoided. Special precaution should be 
taken against the growth of a neutral 
attitude, especially in Catholics less 
instructed in their faith or less earnest 
in its practice, on the plea that the area 
of agreement with non-Catholics rather 
than of disagreement should be stressed. 
The true meaning of Catholic doctrine 
should not be lost or obscured in a desire 
to accommodate it, by comparative 
studies, to various other professions of 
faith. False hopes ought not to be 
created by stating that certain doc- 
trines on the constitution of the Church, 
the Mystical Body, the conditions of 
reunion, are not de fide, or that dogmat- 
ically the Church can be further per- 
fected from without. The Reformation 
should be presented for what it was 
a defection from the true Church, over 
and above any historical circumstances. 
Defects on the Catholic side should not 
be overemphasized nor the faults of the 
Reformers concealed. 

All Catholic doctrine must be pro- 
claimed and explained. Nothing is to 
be passed over in silence or left am- 
biguous, not excluding the nature of 
justification, the constitution of the 
Church, papal primacy, the condition of 
true unity. Non-Catholics should be 
made aware that nothing is lost by con- 
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version to the Church, but only that the 
good done them already through the 
grace of God will be completed and per- 
fected. By returning, they supply (to 
the Church) nothing substantial that 
was already lacking. They seek and 
receive the truth, apart from which 
there can be no real unity. 

Meetings of Catholics with Non-Catho- 
lics.—Such meetings demand particular 
vigilance and supervision, because they 
readily create a certain danger of in- 
differentism. To achieve the good re- 
sults desired, with all harm avoided, the 
following regulations are enjoined: 


(1) Priests qualified for the task 
should be appointed to explain and 
uphold Catholic teaching. 

(2) The laity may attend only 
with special permission, which is to be 
granted solely to those who are well 
instructed and strong in the faith. 
Meetings that promise little good or 
involve special dangers should be 
avoided and allowed to lapse. Ex- 
perience is against large-sized meet- 
ings on this score. 

(3) Only priests who are skilled in 
theology and unswerving in their 
fidelity to the principles and direc- 
tives of the Church should participate 
in meetings with non-Catholic the- 
ologians. 

(4) The Holy Office Monitum of 
June 5, 1948, applies to any confer- 
ence or meeting, public or private, 
large or small, held by agreement to 
discuss on an equal basis the Catholic 
and non-Catholic position on mallers 
of faith and morals. These meetings 
are not forbidden but need special 
permission. Such restriction, how- 
ever, does not hold for mass cate- 
chetical instruction or for the presen- 
tation of Catholic teaching to pro- 
spective converts, even when the lat- 
ter may explain their own or their 
church’s beliefs so as to be shown how 
it agrees or disagrees with the truth. 
Likewise free from restriction are 
meetings to discuss the manner of 
upholding the basic principles of na- 
tural law and Christianity by com- 
mon effort against the enemies of 
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God, or of reéstablishing social order 
and the like. In these instances, 
approval is not to be given to any- 
thing at variance with divine revela- 
tion or Catholic social teaching. 

(5) Communal worship with non- 
Catholics must be avoided. It is 
permissible to open and close meet- 
ings with the Lord’s Prayer or a prayer 
approved by the Church. 

(6) The faculty is given each local 
Ordinary for three years, even outside 
a case of urgency (Canon 1325 §3), 
to permit a meeting with non-Catho- 


lics in his diocese, provided the agenda 
be properly supervised. A report on 
such meetings and the experience 
derived must be sent annually to the 
Holy Office. Meetings of theologians 
should be reported in full. 

(7) Permission for meetings of 
larger scope remains reserved to the 
Holy See. That permission must 
never be anticipated by tentative 
arrangements. A request for per- 
mission should state the topics of dis- 
cussion and who the participants will 
be. 


1 
~~ 








Social Studies in the 
Elementary School 


By PAUL E, CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


) 1949 the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the New York State Council 
of Catholic School Superintendents re- 
leased tentative courses of study for 
grades one through eight in the social 
studies. These courses are the result 
of years of research and experiment; 
they are built upon the social studies 
program in the elementary curriculum, 
“Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living.” The Curriculum Committee 
organized its program in 1946, and 
actually began the work on its five-year 
curriculum building projects in the 
spring of 1947. With the Religion 
Courses finished in 1948, and the Social 
Studies completed in 1949, the Com- 
mittee, working on schedule, hopes to 
release its Science-Health Courses in 
September, 1950. The Committee is 
working closely with the Bishops’ Com- 
mission on American Citizenship and 
has been privileged from the inception 
of the plan to have some of the Com- 
mission’s personnel to assist in the work. 
Sister Mary Nona, O.P., of the Com- 
mission staff is directing the New York 
project. 

In an Apostolic Letter to the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy dated September 21, 
1938, our late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, instructed the bishops of the United 
States to draw up for the people of our 
country a constructive social program 
of education based on Christian prin- 
ciples. It was the intention of the Holy 
Father that this program should clarify 
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and reémphasize the teachings of Christ 
in their application to the problems of 
contemporary American life. In im- 
mediate compliance with this request 
the bishops of the United States, meet- 
ing at Washington in October, 1938, 
launched an education program de- 
signed to “build an enlightened, con- 
scientious American citizenship” by 
instructing people on all levels “in the 
true nature of Christian democracy.” 


PROGRAM OF COMMISSION ON 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


The Catholic University of America, 
charged with carrying out the bishops’ 
program of social action, set up the 
Commission on American Citizenship. 
This Commission adopted a plan that 
included: the construction of a State- 
ment of Christian Principles, now em- 
bodied in “Better Men for Better Times” 
by Dr. George Johnson; a curriculum 
for the elementary schools, now pub- 
lished in the three volumes of ‘Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living”’; 
and a series of textbooks in reading, 
“The Faith and Freedom Readers,” 
a series of Catholic readers now in use 
that incorporate the social message of 
Christ. The major objective of the 
curriculum is the direction of the school 
program towards the growth of each 
child in Christian social living. This 
curriculum, broader than a syllabus or a 
course of study, embraces all the 
guided experiences of the child under 
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the direction of the school, and thus 
becomes a guide for the school in direct- 
ing the child’s living in the light of 
Christian principles. Christian social 
living presupposes that the child will 
live in proper relationship to God and 
the Church, to his fellow-men, nature, 
and himself. Following the mind of 
His Holiness, the curriculum builders 
set up specific objectives in terms of the 
understandings, attitudes, and habits 
which concern each of the child’s rela- 
tionships. They correlated concrete 
situations in the common experiences 
of children in American homes with the 
child’s practice of Christian — social 
living, and presented a school program 
showing the contribution of school 
learning activities to Christlike living. 
In each grade they stressed the direct 
contribution of religion, social studies, 
and science to the strengthening of the 
child’s fundamental relationships. A 
preliminary analysis of the diocesan 
courses of study in use throughout the 
United States guided the Committee 
in the distribution of subject-matter 
content, and the final product of their 
thinking was presented to the Catholic 
schools of the country with a recommen- 
dation that they adapt it to their local 
needs. “(The curriculum) should be 
helpful,” write the compilers, “to dio- 
cesan educators in the building of their 
own curricula and separate courses of 
study in subject-matter areas. The 
teacher-training institutions of dioceses 
and Religious Congregations will find 
it helpful for giving young teachers a 
broad yet comprehensive view of the 
elementary school program. While the 
curriculum is offered principally to the 
teachers in our schools, it may be helpful 
also to pastors, parents, recreational di- 
rectors, and others who share responsi- 
bility for the guidance of children.” 
The clash of theories in the field of 


social science focused the minds of 
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educators upon this particular field. 
Inevitably the taint of secularism be- 
smirched the thinking of those who do 
not have or ignore Christian principles. 
Catholic educators alerted quickly to 
the danger. “This is an age of social 
science,” writes Dr. Quigley in the 
Preface to his “The Christian Citizen 

His Challenge.” “It ts also an age of 
social heresy, inasmuch as the = social 
sciences have approached the solution 
of our problems without reference to the 
God who made us social beings in the 
first place. The modern school must 
place chief emphasis upon the social 
sciences and upon education for citizen- 
ship. However, if this is done without 
any reference to the supernatural des- 
tiny of man, it tends to establish mere 
civic efficiency as the highest objective 
of education. It tends to elevate the 
State to a position of divinity and to 
establish civil law as the final sanction 
of man’s behavior. The emphasis on 
civic education from a purely secular 


point of view creates an attitude of 


mind friendly towards political systems 
of state totalitarianism.””! 


BASIS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


The elementary courses which the 
New York State Council have prepared 
for the schools under their jurisdiction 
are rightly called social studies, and not 
sciences, as the term is used on the 
college level. These studies draw their 
truths from the many sciences dealing 
with man’s relations with his fellow- 
men and his environment: geography 
(as an earth science), history, economics, 
sociology, anthropology, politics. The 
Catholic curriculum, concerned with 
man’s whole nature and total environ- 

1*The Christian Citizen—His Challenge” 
by T. J. Quigley and M. D. Donovan (Mentzer, 
Bush & Co., Chicago, 1948), p. iii. This text- 
book, teaching civics in close correlation with 
religion, is a definite contribution to a construc- 


tive social program of education based on 
Christian principles. 
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ment, does not stop with reference to 
his use of the earth and his social rela- 
tions; it completes the picture, no 
matter what area is studied, with 
man’s relationship to God. In _ the 
Catholic scheme of things there can be 
no slighting of man’s relationship to 
God and to nature. Catholic social 
studies focus attention upon people of 
various times and places, living with 
their fellows under God and using His 
gifts of nature. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY CURRICULA 


The Council vindicates the place and 
the importance of the social studies in 
the elementary school curriculum in this 
five-point statement: 

(1) The problems of our day are 
social problems which clamor for the one 
remaining solution that is valid: the 
application of Christian teachings to 
family life, labor relations, problems of 
the farmer, industrial relations, national 
and international policy, interracial 
action. For the past seventy-five years 
these subjects have been treated em- 
phatically by the Popes, giving to the 
world through their Encyclicals the 
Christian social teachings which began 
with Christ and have been set forth in 
every age by His Church. 

(2) The social studies contribute di- 
rectly to the child’s development by 
Christlike understanding, attitudes, and 
habits concerning his fellow-men. The 
relationship to neighbor is fundamental 
in the lives of all men, but to the Chris- 
tian it is a necessary means of salvation 
taught by Christ: love of neighbor for 
love of God. 

(3) The social studies make _ their 
own contribution to the five goals of 
child development: (1) physical fitness; 
(2) economic competency; (3) social 
responsibility; (4) cultural develop- 
ment; (5) moral perfection. In a 
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particular way, of course, they may be 
used to promote social responsibility in 
the world. 

(4) These studies offer a medium 
through which to teach effectively the 
Christian social principles. The prin- 
ciples in turn may be demonstrated as 
put to work in the social virtues, which 
are summed up in justice and charity. 

(5) The social studies complement 
the study of religion, emphasizing the 
social applications of Christian doc- 
trine. Christian social living, with ref- 
erence to the subject-matter program, 
rests upon the dual foundation of reli- 
gion and the social studies. 


STRESSING THE IDEA OF THE 
PERSON IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


In the enumeration of the subjects 
that belong traditionally among social 
studies in the elementary school there 
is stress upon the idea of the person 
as the object of study. History is 
defined as the study of people of the 


past; geography, as the study of 


people to-day in various countries; 
and civics, as the study of processes 
by which people are governed and take 
up their responsibility as citizens. The 
building of understandings, attitudes, 
and habits concerning his relationship 
to fellow-men here and now is begun 
when the child enters the school. The 
beginnings of geography, history, and 
citizenship in the primary grades stress 
Christian living at home, in the parish, 
in the neighborhood, and in the local 
community. No course belongs in the 
social studies without proper emphasis 
upon people, upon persons. A_ ge- 
ography course which high-lights crops 
and products without reference to the 
persons who produce them, the effect 
of occupations upon family life, and 
other human factors, does not perform 
its function as a social study. Ob- 
viously a_ social orientation belongs 
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to history and citizenship. A program 
of intercultural education and of mission 
education follows as a corollary. 


ELEMENTARY IDEAS ON SOCIAL 
LIVING 


The summary of the social studies pro- 
gram presents a theme for each of the 
eight grades. In the first grade the as- 
signed theme, Life al Home and School, 
is presented through elementary ideas in 
social living, illustrated through school 
life and family life. The citizenship 
phase deals with elementary concepts of 
law and authority introduced through a 
study of the policeman with whom the 
pupils are familiar. Some attempt is 
made to acquaint the child with inter- 
cultural education through references to 
children at school and to children as 
family helpers. First-grade pupils are 
very receptive to knowledge of people 
whom they can help to know God, but 
they are not prepared for any formal 
instruction in geography and _ history. 
The second year of social studies builds 
upon the first, both as to content and 
the development of Christian social 
principles and virtues. Its theme is 
Living in Our Parish and Neighborhood. 
The child learns how people live and 
work together in these two community 
units. He understands that the parish 
group have a common bond in their 
religious worship. He begins to en- 
vision the parish priest as God’s repre- 
sentative ministering to the spiritual 
needs of his people. Stepping for the 
first time beyond his own childish 
environment, he grasps the idea of the 
parish as a spiritual unit or group, and 
develops a consciousness of world Chris- 
tianity in the development of his con- 
cept of a parish unit. He finds the 
beginnings of geography in a simple 
map or outline of the parish or neighbor- 
hood, and the beginnings of history 
through reference to “our parish” long 
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ago. His developing idea of citizenship 
suggests that he take part in civic 
observances in his own neighborhood, 
and teaches him that to love God, 
family, and fellow-countrymen is the 
surest way of being a patriotic citizen. 
The final unit of the second-grade 
course, the farm unit, gives him an 
appreciation of the dignity of work done 
by persons and, consequently, of the 
dignity of the human person. A by- 
product is an enlightened tolerance and a 
dawning perception of the fact that 
his family and neighbors mutually 
depend upon other families and neigh- 
bors, and that neighborhood — living 
depends for its order and peace upon 
the recognition of the rights and duties 
of each person or family. This contact 
with the farmer and his work teaches 
the child that God has provided a 
wealth of natural resources to be shared 
by all according to His plan. 


LIFE AS LIVED IN THE LARGE 
COMMUNITY 


In the third grade the child extends 
his study of the immediate environ- 
ment to include the larger community. 
The theme is Living in Our Community. 
It is at this point that the course lays 
certain foundations for both geography 
and history. The growing child’s idea 
of interdependence in the community 
is developed, but he learns that his 
living is merely affected, not determined, 
by his physical environment. Histori- 
cal perspective is established for the 
child by a study of the Indians and 
early inhabitants of his community. 
The story of early Indian missionaries 
is intensely interesting to him and 
heightens his concept of the value of 
the Church as a civilizing agency. The 
study of his community, its people, its 
resources, its work, makes him civic- 
minded and disposes him to learn much 
about the benefits of community living. 
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The final unit presents him with a study 
of public safety and public health and 
the community’s effort to promote 
health and safety programs. The parish 
church is the center of many community 
activities. The word “parish’’ means 
neighborhood, and the parish church is 
the center of the neighborhood for its 
members. Yes, to the Catholic pupil 
his church stands as a center to which 
he is bound, as Father Yorke says, by 
ties stronger than the bands of Adam. 


BALANCED PICTURE OF LIFE IN 
VARIOUS LANDS 


The fourth-grade program deals pri- 
marily with geography, and through a 
study of the child’s own region progress 
is made in geographic understandings 
and skills. The study of the geography 
of a region suggests some investigation 
of the people who came first to live in 
the region. The pupil advances to a 
knowledge of the earth through a mas- 
tery of the mechanics of the globe and 
the map. The course then assigns 
him type studies of people in five 
widely separated regions of the globe. 
The small number of regions permits a 
carefully balanced picture of each people 
living in relation to nature, to fellow- 
men, and to God. The final unit on 
our world family is a review of the 
peoples and the regions studied, and 
gives opportunity to the teacher to 
acquaint the pupils with peoples not 
met in the regional studies. The fourth- 
grade course is a large order, and the 
authors have provided the teacher with 
an abundance of excellent teaching 
materials. 
the earth gives the pupil a fine under- 
standing of the Fatherhood and Provi- 
dence of God, by which all peoples 
receive His gifts of nature and of grace. 
Everywhere in the world, he learns, 
man is the steward of earthly things 
with powers of mind and will to use 
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A study of the peoples of 


them according to God’s plan. People 
everywhere have God-given rights that 
must be respected and duties that must 
be performed. Law and authority enter 
into all human living. 


LIFE IN THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT 


The fifth-grade course initiates the 
distinction between history and geog- 
raphy which is maintained in the up- 
per grades. The theme, Life in Our 
America, takes the pupil through a 
study of the different regions into which 
the North American continent is divided 
for ease of study. Seven units are 
devoted to our country and our people, 
and each of these units concludes with a 
consideration of how the people of the 
given region acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon God. Each unit pro- 
vides foundational material in geog- 
raphy and history, but there is a 
simplicity of treatment that avoids the 
danger of overteaching what will be 
given more thoroughly and with a new 
approach in the seventh and eighth 
grades. It is wisely recommended that 
an over-all presentation of each sub- 
division of a unit be given by the 
teacher before the child turns to the 
study of the text and other learning 
activities. The two final units tell of 
our neighbors to the north and to the 
south—in Canada, land of vast regions 
and great resources, and in Mexico, 
land of beauty and treasure. The 
pupil learns how the Faith was brought 
to our country by early priests and bish- 
ops and kept alive by the devotion 
and sacrifice of all Catholics, and he 
grows in appreciation of the likenesses 
among the peoples of the world, arising 
from their common human _ nature. 
He is filled with a sense of personal 
responsibility for helping to spread the 
Kingdom of Christ both at home and 
abroad. 
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PRICELESS VALUE OF THE 

CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 

Our Christian Heritage is the theme 
of the sixth-grade course. Here history 
and geography are taken up as two dis- 
tinct courses, and the pupil increases 
his knowledge of people of other times 
and places. It is the aim of the course 
to teach both geography and history in 
a way that will lead the pupil to realize 
that men of every age and country have 
in common their human dignity and 
destiny, their responsibility to God, 
their need for one another, their de- 
pendence upon nature. When he has 
learned the priceless value of the Chris- 
tian heritage passed on to him by the 
Christian peoples of an earlier day, the 
pupil gains a new understanding of his 
own responsibility to men of the present 
and the future. There is no stronger 
contribution of the individual to this 
Christian heritage than his own high 
resolve to keep Christ in his life, to 
practise justice and charity, and to 
develop his abilities and talents accord- 
ing to the plan of God. The child of 
to-day is the heir of all the ages. As a 
Christian citizen, he has it in his power 
to pass on an enriched heritage to his 
descendants. He is debtor to his fore- 
bears—may his descendants be debtor 
to him! 

The social studies in the seventh 
grade, under the theme Our American 
Heritage, comprise a uniform program 
of history, civics, and geography, cen- 
tered about our national life to-day 
and yesterday. Carrying the story 
of America from its foundation through 
the Civil War period, the course in 
history shows to the pupil, now more 
mature than in the fifth grade, how 
American democracy and his own life 
as a Christian citizen are based on 
Christian principles of human dignity 
and liberty, and responsibility to God 
and fellow-men. In this our day, 
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when every mountebank on the public 
rostrum has a panacea for the ills of the 
world, a knowledge of these 
Christian principles is essential to an 
understanding of the problems of 
government in dealing with 
economic, and moral difficulties. The 
study of the physical geography of our 
country makes the pupil recognize in 
the topography of our land the bounty 
of God in supplying our material needs, 
understanding of 


clear 


social, 


and gives him an 
man’s responsibility for the wise use and 
conservation of the natural resources 
that God has bestowed upon him. The 
social geography of the nation teaches 
the pupil the interdependence of people 
and their common dependence on God. 
The fundamental principles of civics, 
now presented on a more mature level 
than in the lower grades, stress our 
possession of human liberties and their 
relation to our rights and duties. Every 
civic problem can be solved in light of 
God’s law and the teachings of the 
Church. The Christian citizen will 
never omit to pray to the Holy Ghost 
to guide our President, our governor, 
and other civic leaders. Archbishop 
Carroll’s prayer for the civil authorities, 
composed in 1800, is a compendium 
of civics meriting the attention of 
the American 
1950. 


student of civics” in 
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special emphasis on family life, inter- 
racial justice, labor relations, the prob- 
lems of peace, and world codperation. 
The Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII vindicate the 
Christian ideal of social justice, solve 
world problems by the application of 
Christian principles, and give even to 
the eighth-grade pupil a certain measure 
of ability in analyzing current world 
problems in the light of Christian social 
principles. World geography in review 
gives an over-all view of the globe in 
the light of present-day progress. The 
world view thus imparted to the pupil 
leads him to see all the people of the 
world as his brothers in Christ, and 
stirs his zeal to aid in carrying the 
Gospel of Christ to all parts of the 
earth. His mission education culmi- 
nates in forming him as a champion of 
the worldwide apostolate for Christ. 

Our digest of the New York State 
Curriculum Committee’s Courses of 
Study in Social Studies seems sketchy. 
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It must be so, for these eight volumes 
comprise almost one thousand pages. 
We have not done justice even to the 
statements of course objectives that 
appear in each of the eight volumes. 
The teacher or the student of social 
studies will find in the statement of 
these objectives an exhaustive analysis 
of the relationships of the individual 
to God and the Church, to his fellow- 
men, and to nature. Here also are 
noted abilities that must be developed 
in the individual in an effort to fit him 
to discharge the duties that flow from 
these relationships. The New York 
Committee has done a splendid piece 
of work. They confess their debt to 
the Bishops’ Commission on American 
Citizenship, whose constructive social 
program of education was drawn up 
under instruction from our chief shep- 
herd, the late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI. The New York courses are tenta- 
tive; the crucible of use in concrete 
school situations will perfect them. 

















Questions An SWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





What about Indulgences in 
Semi-Public Oratories? 


Question: It seems that in ils gener- 
ality your answer given with regard to 
the gaining of tolies quoties indulgences 
in chapels of Religious is not quite cor- 
rect. We have a (oties quoties indulgence 
granted to the Order for March 21. But 
our (Benedictine) Ordo says it is to be 
gained “‘in ecclesiis vel oratoriis publicis 
0.S.B.”’ And it simply quotes Pius XI, 
October 17, 1929. I cannot decide 
whether the quotation is correct or not. 


BENEDICTINE. 


Answer: The answer mentioned re- 
gards indulgences in general; and Canon 
929 of the Code permits those same gen- 
eral indulgences to be gained in regard 
to the Blessed Sacrament in semi-public 
chapels for those Religious who have no 
other kind of chapel and for those who 
are attached to hospitals and similar 
institutions in the sense of living there 
and attending the chapel for Mass and 
other religious exercises. By way of ex- 
ception your own Benedictine indulgence 
would seem capable of being gained by 
yourself if you are on detached service 
away from your Order and acting in an 
institution as a chaplain that has only a 
semi-public chapel. 

Canon 1188, §2, n. 2, defines a semi- 
public oratory as one erected for the 
convenience of a community or an or- 
ganization of the faithful convening 
therein, and as such is not open to others. 
And Canon 929 declares that those who 


use the chapel of such institutions and 
can satisfy the hearing of Mass therein, 
can fulfill the condition of an indeter- 
minate visiting of a church or public ora- 
tory prescribed for the gaining of an in- 
dulgence. This in spite of what a priest 
who preened himself on knowing a great 
deal about indulgences declared re- 
cently in a letter of protest of the above 
doctrine—that the Code does not permit 
any indulgences to be gained in a Sisters’ 
chapel. 


An Oiled Head in Baptism? 


Question: Is the presence of oil on the 
skin of an infant being baptized enough 
to make dubious the validity of the bap- 
tism? Recently the presence of the oil 
was evident to me from the manner in 
which the water flowed off the forehead. 

WorRIED PRIEST. 


Answer: The presence of oil on the 
skin does not make the baptism intrin- 
sically dubious; for the principle on 
which similar cases are settled by most 
theologians is that the water should 
symbolically wash the head or the prin- 
cipal parts of the body, such as the 
shoulders or chest—most theologians 
would say that the baptizing of the 
hand where that alone is exposed would 
be dubious baptism, because the princi- 
ple is that the body must be washed 
symbolically in a human rather than in a 
technical sense; and theologians assert 
that dirt on the head and forehead would 
not prevent valid baptism, nor would the 
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flowing of the water over the hair only. 
In fact, if the whole head and face were 
one mass of sores, the pouring of the wa- 
ter would still be considered in a human 
way a symbolic washing. 

What St. Alphonsus admits is solidly 
theological: that is, that where there is 
worry on the part of the priest by reason 
of an application of a given fact to the 
general principle, that priest is justified 
in giving conditional baptism after- 
wards, privately of course and entering 
the same on the baptismal record. 


Inadvertent Confessional 
Broadcasting 


Question: Penitents crowd around 
some confessionals and stand within al- 
most certain earshot. Must I as an out- 
side confessor shoo them away every few 
minutes, or am I justified in telling the 
pastor that, unless he makes his confes- 
sionals soundproof, | am coming no 
longer to help him out in the hearing of 
confessions? 

CONFESSARIUS. 

Answer: There is certainly an obliga- 
tion to have confessionals soundproofed 
either in a formal or in an equivalent 
sense. The first is had where literal 
soundproofing is installed; the second 
where the other penitents are kept far 
enough away from the confessional to 
prevent them from hearing what goes 
on in the confessional when the speech is 
kept low and not pitched in a tone that 
will travel more than a few feet at most 
from the confessional. I would certainly 
give the pastor an ultimatum that | 
would no longer hear confessions in his 
church until he soundproofs the con- 
fessional or keeps the people out of ear- 
shot of confessional tones; and, as a 
provisional measure, that he erect a 
temporary confessional at the entrance 
of the sacristy or deep in the sanctuary 
to be beyond earshot of the congrega- 
tion. 
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How Often Can Privileged 
Altar Indulgence be 
Gained in One Day? 


Question: Our deacons are trying to 
get their faculties lined up before ordina- 
tion day in May. We intend to print a 
list of the said faculties and give each 
deacon a copy; but at the present time 
a difficulty in regard to the personal 
privileged altar is holding up our pub- 
lication. Here is our problem: “‘In vir- 
tue of the Heroic Act does a priest en- 
joy a personal privileged altar only once 
a day, when he says a second and even a 
third Mass on certain days?” 

Reuicious Director or STUDENTS. 

Answer: If the privilege reads that 
those who have made the Heroic Act en- 
joy a personal privileged altar for each 
Mass they celebrate, I see no reason to 
say that this would be only once where 
duplication is had or even triplication. 
The grant is a general grant, and it is a 
favorable grant; and it naturally ex- 
presses only what the priest does gener- 
ally, and most priests throughout the 
world say only one Mass on a Sunday or 
on a holyday of obligation. There is 
nothing to limit the use of the same priv- 
ileged altar, where there is duplication. 
So, if the privilege reads without quali- 
fication that the priestsawho has made the 
Heroic Act enjoys a personal privileged 
altar, there is no sound reason for not 
taking that for every Mass he says, in- 
cluding the three Masses on All Souls’ 
Day and the three Masses on Christmas 
and two Masses on Sundays and holy- 
days where he duplicates, and even three 
Masses on such days where he has the 
concession of saying those three Masses 
for the good of the faithful. 


Irish Trappist Inquires 
About Vonier 
Question: If I did not thank you from 


the bottom of my heart for introducing 
me to the late Dom Vonier’s Eucharistic 
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masterpiece, I should fear the clamor of 
the very stones. With the atmosphere of 


his crystal-clear thinking still pervading, 
one is not even tempted to be fulsome. 
But this much I would say: the book 
makes one realize that, as the divinized 
(I allude of course to Baptism) intellect 
is made for the truth of God, it quickly 
recognizes its proper element. And when 
doctrinal presentation is obscure, that 
points not to profundity but to faulty 
presentation, if not to shallowness. 

One could regret that the great Abbot 
is no longer with us did he not remind us, 
as would be his way, that the uncreated 
Wisdom from which he quaffed is a 
source which knows no diminution. 
Again let me thank you for providing 
priests with an intimation of “The Key 
to the Holy Eucharist.” I wonder 
could an immediate reprint be success- 
fully urged on the publishers! 

SacerRDOS REGULARIS. 


Answer: Before your letter came, an 
American Benedictine Master of Novices 
wrote to say that the HomiLeric article 








had induced him to reread “The Key to 
the Holy Eucharist” and to use it in 
conferences to the novices. There was 
an American edition brought out of Vo- 
nier’s volume during the late War. So, 
I see no reason why an English or an 
Irish publishing company would not try 
a new edition, since this book is truly a 


timeless one. 


An Income Tax Inquiry 


Question: In your issue of July, 1949 
(Vol. XLIX, No. 10), you have an ar- 
ticle on an Income Tax problem. This 
appears on page 824 of your “‘Questions 
Answered” Department. A statement 
is made that “in these articles Father 
O’Brien quotes the Supreme Court of 
the United States or the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania as declaring in an in- 
come tax case that a conditional gift is 
not earned income, and must be put in 
the general category of gifts.” 

My question arises as to whether or 
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not a priest should declare as income the 
amount he receives from weddings, fu- 
nerals, christenings, etc. Some priests do 
not declare this at all, as they consider 
these amounts to be voluntary gifts. 
There appears also to be a difference of 
opinion on this subject even among the 
local income tax office staff. Some say it 
should be declared—others say it should 
not be. How, then, is one to know the 
correct procedure in this instance? 
PERPLEXED PRIEST. 


Answer: The contention of Father 
O’Brien in his thesis is that all priestly 
support is in the nature of a gift, and 
not of hire and salary; whereas if a 
priest has an income from investments 
or personal possessions, then this is no 
longer priestly support and comes under 
the income tax. Father O’Brien cites 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as saying that there is no contract be- 
tween the priest and the bishop or the 
priest and the diocese; that the priest 
gives himself to the sacred functions, 
and the Church finds support for him in 
view of these same sacred functions. 
Therefore, his income is in the nature of 
a gift, and it makes no difference whether 
that gift is remunerative or non-remun- 
erative. And there is not even a plaus- 
ible reason, to say nothing of a well- 
founded reason, to proclaim that vol- 
untary offerings given for assistance at 
weddings, baptisms, funerals, etc., are 
support proper; for in the appraisal of 
the third of the income of the priest 
given to the former invalided pastor, 
there is no account taken of anything 
except the miscalled salary of the priest, 
which in reality is the equivalent of the 
old canonical portion, or a gift, turned 
over to the priest for his support. Of 
course, the Income Tax Office follows 
the Treasury Department—which, like 
the great corporations, is out for all that 
the traffic will bear. But the Govern- 
ment itself is quoted by Father O’Brien 
as saying that the Income Tax Depart- 
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ment wants only what is due to it and 
nothing more; and the courts of the 
land which interpret laws have declared 
repeatedly that priestly, and ministe- 
rial, remuneration generally is not hire 
and salary, and is not given in view of a 
qualified or an unqualified contract be- 
tween the congregation and the given 
minister or between the Bishop and a 
given priest. Father O’Brien points out 
how the officers of the Army and Navy 
paid no income tax until they were 
brought under income tax in 1936 by a 
special law over and above the previous 
enactments on income tax. 

For most priests an income tax paid on 
their so-called salary appears to be the 
easier solution. It might be worth writ- 
ing to Dr. Kenneth O’Brien of the Los 
Angeles Chancery Office. 


Rhythm and Artificial 
Insemination 


Question: Could I presume upon your 
time so far as to ask your help in clarify- 
ing a couple of points that seem certain 
to come up in a course on marriage which 
I am to give next semester to Catholic 
college girls? 

The first concerns the use of the so- 
called rhythm system. It is my opinion 
that the use of the system is licit per se 
(that is, prescinding entirely from such 
circumstances as motive, risk of inconti- 
nence, etc.), since occasional abstinence 
by mutual consent is lawful. Secondly, 
I think that, even when a couple enter 
into marriage with the intention of ad- 
hering to the rhythm system in order in 
nature’s way to avoid having children, 
the marriage is valid, inasmuch as the 
primary purpose is not completely and 
positively excluded. It is clear, of 
course, that in ordinary circumstances 
such an attitude is both cheap and very 
risky. What is not so clear, at least to 
me, is the gravity of the sin committed 
(again, if the circumstances are ordi- 
nary) by reason of sloth, irresponsibility, 
utter selfishness, and lack of love of God. 
My personal impression is that a mortal 
sin is committed in the realm of charity 
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since the matter involved is (a) the 
gravest of things, life itself, (b) aggra- 
vated very seriously by the prevailing 
flabby moral temper of the times. For 
the same reason I am of the opinion that 
even limiting the family by the use of 
rhythm is to some extent sinful in the 
absence of grave reason. But it is not 
always easy, as you know, to determine 
degrees of guilt where the virtue of char- 
ity is concerned: that is why I would so 
much appreciate any help you could give 
me. 

Then there is the matter of artificial 
insemination in which, outside of inter- 
course, the semen is extracted from the 
husband and injected into the wife. 
Granted the possibility of the wife’s 
being made pregnant in this way, the 
purpose is laudable, of course. Still, the 
extraction of the semen seems to me, in 
se, a pollution, and so gravely sinful. 
Then, too, such a practice would, if per- 
mitted, open the way to very menacing 
consequences both for the married 
couple and for society. 

Hrsirant YOUNG Priest. 

Answer: I think that the damning 
words of the Archangel Raphael can be 
applied to couples who start out using 
rhythm without a grave justifying rea- 
son, and subsequently also without the 
same kind of reason. While such use in 
itself is not unlawful, still it is hard to 
see in the absence of good faith where it 
does not carry with it an unlawful inten- 
tion of mere pleasure; this, where it is 
not ordinated to a good end, becomes a 
venial sin. And all experience shows 
that deliberate venial sin continually 
practised leads inevitably to mortal sin 
—in this case to artificial birth control, 
and even to adultery and self-abuse. 

As to the second query, the only law- 
ful form of artificial insemination that | 
am acquainted with is that brought 
about by a physician immediately after 
intercourse—drawing out some of the 
semen from the vagina and injecting it 
again into the vagina more deeply. Ifa 
man cannot penetrate the vagina and in- 
seminate therein, he is impotent; and 
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even if this could be done without pollu- 
tion (some contend there is a way), it 
would still be unlawful because, if the 
impotency were previous to marriage, 
the marriage itself is null and void and 
the child is being born out of wedlock. 
If the impotency of penetration was sub- 
sequent to a valid marriage and the 
semen of the husband is procured by law- 
ful means, there seems to be a probable 
intrinsic reason for thinking that the ac- 
tion may be lawful. But if semen were 
procured from another man in any way 
whatsoever, the conception is adulter- 
ous. The ordinary notion of lawful con- 
ception, though, is that which follows 
from the conjugal act of the husband 
naturally performed, although there 
may be an aiding (as in the Gasparri 
opinion). 

The couple who practise rhythm with- 
out a grave cause are like the man who 
makes up his mind that he will enjoy 
intoxicating beverages up to the point of 
drunkenness, and in that way get the 
fullness of pleasure out of the use of 
God’s creatures. He is running along 
the precipice of mortal sin, and not only 
slipping into drunkenness frequently but 
is becoming a drunkard. The rhythm 
couple are running into the same danger. 

If our pre-Cana conferences had more 
sacrament and less sex, they might do a 
real world of good. I suggest that you 
read that chapter in “Souls at Stake” 


(Marriage at a Price), wherein Mr. F. S. 
Mitchell (the pen name which Frank 
Duff, the Founder of the Legion of 
Mary, uses in humility) describes what 
sacramental achievement is in marriage 
outside of exceptional cases, the parents 
becoming genuine missionaries by being 
the instrumental cause of new souls 
coming into existence and of bringing 
these souls by right rearing to God. 
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Organization and Direction 
of Seminaries 


Seminaries and prisons are not nor- 
mally closely associated. Yet, it is to 
a concentration camp in Peking, China, 
that we owe an inestimable debt of grati- 
tude for the encyclopedic and most 
comprehensive book ever written on the 
nature and operations of a seminary. 
“Directorium Seminariorum”’ is the fruit 
of a commission of Scheut Fathers, set 
up in a concentration camp at Peking 
during the recent war.! The secretary 
of this commission, and the man largely 
responsible for this book, is Father 
Jacob Leyssen, C.I.C.M., Ph.D., now in 
Dallas, Texas. 

While the book is mainly concerned 
with seminaries in China, its scope is 
unlimited. Ina Preface, Cardinal Fum- 
asoni-Biondi, Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, 
declares it a “treasure house”’ for all 
missions. Indeed, it is recommended 
for all seminary rectors, spiritual direct- 
ors, procurators, members of faculties, 
and anyone having anything to do with 
the training and formation of candidates 
for the priesthood. In this volume are 
found the results of the experiences of 
some of the best minds of Scheut, whose 
missioners have a worldwide reputation 
for vigorous and courageous apostolicity. 

The book is divided into seven parts, 
plus an excellent Prologue on native 

1 Directorium Seminariorum. By Authors 
from the ay omg of the Immaculate 


Heart of Mary (Scheut Fathers, Missionhurst, 
Arlington, Virginia, 745 pp.). 


sé 


clergy, a valuable 12-page bibliography, 
and 60 pages of practical appendixes. 
The authors are generous with refer- 
ences to Decrees of Roman Congrega- 
tions, Canons, Encyclicals, Apostolic 
Letters, and Directions. The book is so 
complete that there are even diagrams 
on how to protect doorways from flood 


and detailed drawn plans on building 


everything from a chapel to a school- 
room bench and desk. 

The Prologue of the book is concerned 
with giving the arguments for the erec- 
tion of a strong native clergy, the qual- 
ities to be sought in a native clergy, and 
the history of China’s native clergy. 

The first part of the book treats with 
vocations. Here are discussed the na- 
ture and meaning of a vocation, the 
dispositions that can lead to a vocation, 
the selection of candidates and their 
admission to a seminary, and finally the 
necessity of a preparatory school or 
probatorium from which boys can be ad- 
mitted to aseminary. The second part 
of the book deals with the nature and 
necessity of a seminary, and the physical 
attributes of a seminary. This latter 
section includes such subjects as: how 
to choose a site for the seminary; how 
to select building materials; require- 
ments necessary for a chapel, refectory, 
kitchen, etc.; protection against fire; 
placement of blackboards, and so on. 
While some of the recommendations 
apply only to mission lands, there are 
many valuable hints for those contem- 
plating building a seminary anywhere 
in the world. 
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The third part of the book deals with 
the officials of a seminary, with distinc- 
tions made when necessary between 
major and minor seminaries. Those 
engaged in the work of American semi- 
naries will find this part of the book of 
special interest. Here are outlined the 
duties, obligations, and nature of the 
rector, faculty members, spiritual direc- 
tor, confessor, and procurator or éco- 
nome. There is a section dealing with 
diocesan seminaries, and another with 
regional seminaries. Another section 
treats of the Ordinary and his relation 
to the seminary. A frequent reading of 
this section of the book makes a valuable 
means of examination of conscience for 
anyone connected with seminary work. 
The rules laid down for confessors 
and spiritual directors, especially those 
concerning the signs of “no vocation,” 
will be found most helpful. The authors 
warn that in case of doubt the seminary 
is to be favored, and add the stern 
reminder that the period of greatest 
danger to a vocation is not in one’s 
youth but between the ages of 30 and 
40 years; that, if a major seminarian 
fails frequently, the presumption is that 
he will continue these failings, only more 
SO, as a priest. 

Part Four is concerned with discipline 
and seminary rules, with a distinction 
again made between major and minor 
seminaries. Another section deals with 
vacations. Those connected with Amer- 
ican seminaries will find this part of the 
book very useful, and in itself worth the 
price of the book. There is a lengthy 
discussion of tne nature and purpose 
of seminary rules, the importance of 
inculeating obedience for the smooth 
working of the Church, and the nature 
of punishments to be given for infraction 
of rules. Specific rules are discussed for 
major and minor seminarians. Another 
section treats of dismissal from the sem- 
inary, giving the reasons for dismissal, 
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the obligations of dismissal, and the 
manner in which dismissal should be 
carried out. In this latter section, as 
throughout the book, the norms of 
Canon Law and the best theological 
opinions are summarized. 

The formation of the priestly char- 
acter makes up the fifth part of the 
work. Here five chapters are devoted 
to the physical, civic, intellectual, spir- 
itual and apostolic training of the sem- 
inarian. There are a number of valu- 
able schematic diagrams through this 
section showing the breakdown of time, 
and subjects to be treated in classes; 
mode and manner of recreations; and 
the type and frequency of spiritual 
exercises. The chapter on the apostolic 
training of the seminarian should prove 
interesting and provocative. It has 
been said that many American semi- 
naries are “turning out priests and not 
apostles,” but, as the ‘“Directorium” 
shows, these terms must be interchange- 
able. But it is a fact that too many of 
our priests walk away from their ordina- 
tion ceremony with a negative attitude 
towards the priesthood: their concep- 
tion of the priesthood is solely to care for 
those already Catholic. They forget 
that the Church is meant for all men; 
that by their prayer, by their example, 
by their deeds, and by their words they 
must burn with an apostolic flame to 
bring all men to Christ. Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood 
goes so far to say that a candidate’s lack 
of zeal in this regard is the sign of a lack 
of a vocation. If the newly ordained 
priest only sees his apostolate as one 
little corner of a diocese, and concerned 
only with the saved, the fault probably 
lies in his training. As the training, so 
the man. 

The preparation for Orders is Part Six 
of the “Directorium.” This is con- 
cerned with the various investigations 
prescribed by the Holy See, and thedocu- 
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ments required by Canon Law. A check 
list of the for the 
various Orders can be a valuable time- 


articles necessary 
saver and insurance against embarrass- 
Part Seven concerns the junior 
intellectual, 
The rules 


ment. 
clergy’s spiritual, social, 
pastoral and apostolic life. 
given here are worth frequent review by 
any priest, no matter how far removed 
he is from his day of ordination. 

The Appendix to the book contains a 
large miscellany of items. There are 
questionnaires for admittance, vaca- 
tions; schedules for class days, days of 
form of 
testimonial 


recollection; 
faith; 
missorial letters; 
excardination and incardination, and so 
A series of drawings of such objects 
refectory tables, 
kitchen, complete with 


profession of 
and di- 
forms for letters of 


forms for 


On. 
as vestment 
library, and 
measurements and scale will be of use 
must. build 


cases, 


to many missioners who 


them. Index concludes the 
book. 

The “Directorium Seminariorum”’ is a 
book that will prove its value many times 
It should be in every seminary 
in an active capacity. The Scheut 
Fathers are to be congratulated for this 
excellent handbook which so well charts 
the difficult path of the aller-Chrislus, 
and the even more difficult, and too often 


thankless, réle of those who must form 


A good 


over. 


the whole priest. 


AcBert J. Nevins, M.M. 


Social Reconstruction 


Society is in a state of transition, and 
it is quite important that the coming 
changes be directed into safe channels 
and towards the right goals. Of a pur- 
poseful and enlightened guidance of the 
social movement, however, there is but 
scant evidence. On the contrary, so- 
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ciety is allowed to drift aimlessly on 
whatever ideological currents are the 
most popular and powerful at the time, 
and apparently no one is seriously con- 
cerned whither these currents may ulti- 
mately lead. Present-day social re- 
form has the character of patchwork; 
as much as possible is saved from the 
old-time Capitalism, and here and there 
something is borrowed from Socialism 
and Communism. <A unitary and con- 
sistent design is woefully absent. As a 
result, nobody is really satisfied and the 
social structure is shaken by recurrent 
convulsions testifying to its inner in- 
stability. 

If social policies are to prove effec- 
tive, they must be in accord with the 
organic nature of society and take into 
consideration the basic laws that govern 
social life. On the nature of society and 
its fundamental laws ethics provides 
authentic information, and it is pre- 
cisely the neglect of the study of the 
moral laws involved in social relations 
that has brought us into the impasse 
from which there seems to be no escape. 
There is no more timely and urgent task 
than to make our generation realize the 
necessity of a moral approach to social 
and political questions; accordingly, 
Dr. Messner’s treatise on social ethics 
answers an actual need.! 

The volume covers much ground, and 
might aptly be called encyclopedic in 
range since it embraces all the topics 
that pertain to human association from 
the family to the international society. 
With all these social forms it deals in 
the light of the natural law. The con- 
tents are very orderly arranged so that 
in spite of the multiplicity of the sub- 
jects the matter can be easily surveyed. 
A very detailed topical index still more 


1 Social Ethics. Natural Law in the Modern 
World. By J. Messner, J.U.D., D-.E.Pol. 
Translated by J. J. Doherty (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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facilitates the use of the book. The 
bibliography might have been more 
selective, listing as it does publications 
of less relevancy and omitting others 
that should not have been overlooked. 
As proof of the up-to-dateness of the 
author’s outlook, we mention his refer- 
ence to lend-lease and his suggestion 
that the procedure could be developed 
for the purpose of mutual economic as- 
sistance among the nations. Very con- 
structive also are his ideas on interna- 
tional anti-depression policies, integra- 
tion of international economy, world 
economy, and world peace. Briefly we 
would describe the work as a comprehen- 
sive synthesis of the social sciences. 
The translation is very readable. 

In the mind of the reviewer the special 
merit of the volume lies in this, that it 
restores man to his proper place and 
reinstates him as the forger of his own 
destiny. Man has been depersonalized 
and reduced to an object of social care. 
Society is not to take over the activities 
of man, but to aid him to be more fully 
himself. Man cannot grow to his full 
stature unless he assumes active respon- 
sibility for his well-being. Again, the 
subsidiary function of the State needs 
to be asserted. The State can adjust, 
regulate and control, but it cannot pro- 
duce. Man remains the producer. A 
quotation will give an idea of the well- 
balanced views of the author: ‘‘Soci- 
ally integrated democracy is that social 
system in which individual freedom, 
social control, and state influence are 
combined in the ordering of the econo- 
mic process in such a way that at the 
same time the full measure of economic 
general well-being and of social rights 
is realized.” Moderation and sanity 
characterize the treatment of the sub- 
ject throughout. Clearly it appears 
here how much the seemingly remote 
principles of ethics can teach us con- 
cerning the practical conduct of human 
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affairs. This, of course, will not sur- 
prise those who know that moral laws 
have their roots in the very nature of 
being. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Recent Works on Canon Law 


Two English authors have made re- 
cent contributions to the literature of 
matrimonial law. Canon Mahoney! 
provides a translation and a commentary 
on the Instruction of the Congregation 
of the Sacran\ents regarding premarital 
investigation. He endeavors to reduce 
the Instruction to a workable and prac- 
tical form. In the absence of a diocesan 
questionnaire, the directions he offers 
would be reliable and _ expeditious. 
Worthy of note is his deduction that the 
Instruction favors the practice of having 
each contractant establish freedom to 
marry before his own parish priest. To 
be added to the publications for instruc- 
ing non-Catholics before a mixed mar- 
riage is a series of sprightly talks by 
Father Heenan.? <A special feature of 
the book is a threefold preface: one to 
set the scene for the instructor, the other 
two for the subject (according as he is a 
Protestant or a pagan). ‘The author 
shows here his talent for clarity and 
attractive presentation. The first in- 
structions sparkle more than the later 
ones, which tend to follow the cus- 
tomary, stereotyped form of plain ex- 
planation. Since the book has an 
American publisher, allusions to the 
Established Church and other British 
particulars might be amended in a future 
edition. Perhaps it will also be possible 
to publish the work in booklet form, and 
thus lower its cost to a level usual for 
similar publications. 

The public status of the Church and 


1 Marriage Preliminaries. By E. J. Mahoney 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.). 

2 They Made Me Sign. By John C. Heenan 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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Edifying meditation and commentary 
on each of the Mysteries of the Holy 
Rosary. As the drama of the Rosary 
unfolds the author beautifully portrays 
the role of Jesus in the Mysteries. It 
should aid greatly in praying the Rosary 
more devoutly and in keeping JESUS 
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by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


Brief outlines and practical suggestions 
for sermon material. The special merit of 
Father Drinkwater’s approach is the 
variety he achieves from the Sunday 
Scripture texts. $2.00 
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by Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


A discussion of Benedictine ideals with 
their historical background and an elabo- 
ration on the source of peace, the house of 
peace, and on prayer, work and asceti- 
cism. It lifts a veil, as it were, to reveal 
that “City of God” where everything is 
so widely organized that the simple act 
of conforming with good-will brings peace 
to the soul. It is a beautiful exposition 
of the true spirit of the monastic life—a 
deep love of God, true christian charity, 
and perseverance in their way of life. 

$4.00 
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her rights are a burning question to-day 
both here and abroad. There is much 
confusion even in the minds of many 
Catholics. Priests everywhere should 
have clear and sound ideas on the ques- 
tion. Much help in the matter will be 
found in a new text on the jus publicum.* 
The traditional teaching is presented, 
but in the light of the objections and 
attitudes prevailing in a predominantly 
non-Catholic environment. The author 
enforces his arguments with many telling 
analogies. He makes no compromise on 
essential doctrine. At the same time he 
endeavors to reduce the danger of mis- 
understanding and suspicion by rejecting 
terminology that suggests ecclesiastical 
domination, such as indirect power, sub- 
ordination of the State to the Church. 
Generalizations are hazardous in a com- 
plicated question. 

The last quarter of the volume is de- 
voted specifically to the Church-State 
problem. The principle of separation of 
the /rue Church from the State is re- 
jected. Friendly collaboration of the 
two is upheld. Unfortunately, the 
author does not define what is to be 
understood by these terms. This seems 
to be a serious defect, especially in a 
work that purports to clarify the issue 
for presentation to non-Catholics. Fur- 
ther, the author accepts the concept of 
ordinary and extraordinary Church- 
State relationship, the one for ““Catho- 
lic” countries and the other for “non- 
Catholic” countries. These are cate- 
gories which hardly exist and certainly 
seem impossible to define. In view of 
the fact that moral principles are not ap- 
plied in a vacuum, it would seem better 
to set forth the essential aims and rights 
of the Church everywhere, recognizing 
that the mode of accomplishment must 
vary according to circumstances. The 


3 Jus Publicum Ecclesiasticum. By Ludovicus 
Bender, O.P. (Paulus Brand, Bussum, Hol- 
land). 
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work of the Church is everywhere the 
same. The Church is not to be more 
sluggish and coast along on a push from 
the State just because it lives in a less un- 
favorable climate. 


Francis B. Donne LLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


“The Spiritual Life of The Priest” by 
Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R., of 
Roscrea Abbey, is sure to be most 
heartily welcomed by the clergy every- 
where. It ranks with the great classics 
by Manning, Keatinge, O’ Donnell and 
a couple of others upon whose works Fr. 
Boylan has drawn a good deal with 
advantage. The twenty-four chapters 
appeared originally as articles in a 
monthly for the clergy, and although one 
read them as they appeared, they have 
lost nothing of their appeal gathered to- 
gether in book form. Every chapter is 
thoroughly sound and eminently practi- 
cal. The author’s treatment of priestly 
charity is about the best I have read 
anywhere; the chapter entitled “The 
Confessor” contains many valuable 
hints from one of the most experienced 
confessors in [reland; while the para- 
graphs on the cinema are characterized 
by the sound common-sense we have 
come to expect from Father Eugene. 
articularly valuable is the chapter on 
“Consecration to Our Lady,” which 
treats of St. Louis-Marie de Montfort’s 
“True Devotion.” “The fundamental 
principle of the whole Christian life,” 
says Fr. Boylan, “is incorporation in 
Christ. Whatever Mary does to us is 
done to Christ, so that, abandoning our- 
selves to her Maternal care, we are only 
giving her another chance to do some- 
thing for her beloved Son. In fact, we 
are giving her an opportunity that Our 
Lord Himself could not give her. . . 
Let us give her this opportunity and 
wonders will result.” The Irish pub- 



































Just Published! 
IN PRAISE OF OUR LADY 


Includes a Special Series of Sermons 
for a Novena to Our Lady of Fatima 


By The Rev. Martin Dempsey 





When Father Dempsey was asked to preach a 
Novena in honor of Our Lady of Fatima at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Beverly Hills, 
California, he found it necessary to do considerable research to assemble 
the material for his sermons. Nothing was available in Novena form. 








Realizing that this assignment carried with it a great challenge, he took 
special pains to prepare his sermons for the Novena with great care and 
thoroughness. He read many books and consulted numerous sources to 
secure factual material. 


He had the great satisfaction of seeing his Novena exceptionally well at- 
tended. In fact, his Novena was so well received that he was urged by 
brother-priests to publish the sermons he used to make them available to 
other priests for guidance in assembling material for Novenas of their own. 


This unique work, the first of its kind ever published, presents a series of 
sermons on devotions to the Blessed Lady, based on the story, the graces, 
the hopes, and the promises of the Apparitions at Fatima. He has also 
included in this timely book a selected series of sermons he has preached in 
England and America on the great feasts of the Mother of God. 


To give his sermons power and authenticity, he has skillfully built those for 
the Novena to Our Lady of Fatima around interesting facts, customs, and 
history of Portugal. He explains clearly and simply various reasons why 
the Blessed Lady may have chosen the village of Fatima as the locale for 
her Apparitions and the spiritual significance of her messages to the world. 
Father Dempsey brings to his listeners a new vista, a new outlook, on life. 
He preaches to them a world of simple children who knew of sufferings, of 
hardship and sorrow, of promise and sweetness. 


While the book will prove particularly helpful to the busy priest preparing 
sermons for a Novena, it will also provide a source of fresh ideas for those 
who may have encountered difficulty in lending variety to their sermons on 
the Blessed Mother. Religious and Seminary students will find in the 
book much valuable material for study and meditation. Send for your 
copy today. 


Price $2.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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lishers of this book are the Mercier 
Press, Cork. 

Another Cistercian book also merits 
the highest praise. It is ““Mary, Purest 
of Creatures, Fair As The Moon,” by 
Fr. M. Oliver, O.C.R., who also comes 
from Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea. In his 
254 pages, Fr. Oliver contemplates Mary 
“not in the clouds, but living her life 
amongst ordinary men and women.” 
He presents “‘a virgin who has flesh and 
blood and bones, a virgin who eats and 
sleeps and talks.” He sets out to find 
and display the rarest treasures of 
beauty and dignity hidden “‘in the field 
of the practical results of her immacu- 
late conception’’—and every reader will 
agree that he more than succeeds. It is 
obvious that very much prayerful 
thought has gone into the writing of this 
volume, and Fr. Oliver ought to derive 
much consolation from the knowledge 
that his work will help countless lovers 
of Mary in their prayers, and even more 
in their daily lives. Priest readers will 
probably turn first to Chapter 33, which 
is a lovely contemplation of the relation- 
ship between Our Blessed Mother and 
priests, but every reader will find the 
whole book an inexhaustible source of 
true Marian devotion. Thank you, 
Father Oliver. The publishers are 
Messers. Gill. 

“Under God and the Law’”’ is the title 
of a collection of papers read to the 
Thomas More Society of London, edited 
by Richard O’Sullivan and published 
by Blackwell. The ten contributors are 
all well known exponents of the principles 
for which St. Thomas More lived and 
died, and the fact that each writes from 
a different standpoint adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. Richard O’Sulli- 
van himself is always at his best when 
writing on “The Christian Spirit of the 
Common Law.” Archbishop Goodier 
was thoroughly at home in his paper on 
“Jesus and the Lawyers,” while both 
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Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., and Fr. 
Philip Hughes treat excellently of the 
Constitution and Catholic Conception of 
the Church. Bishop Beck writes well 
about Church and State in the West, and 
T. S. Gregory is very illuminating in his 
discussion of the Controversies of St. 
Thomas More. All in all, this is a very 
useful addition to the literature on the 
too neglected English Martyrs, to whom 
the entire English-speaking world owes 
an infinite debt of gratitude. 

Malachy Gerard Carroll has_trans- 
lated from the French Fr. Martin A. 
Jugie’s work on Purgatory, and it is 
published by the Mercier Press. Priests 
will find in the first half of this book a 
useful statement of the theology of 
Purgatory, guided always by the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church, but. ven- 
turing also into the speculations of the 
theologians. Useful sermon material is 
contained also in the second part, which 
treats of the means of escaping Purga- 
tory. 

Church musicians will be anxious to 
procure a new illustrated work, trans- 
lated from the Dutch of Professor Jos. 
Smuts Van Waesberghe of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the Society of Jesus 
at Nijmegen. The title is “Gregorian 
Chant and Its Place in the Catholic 
Liturgy.” Written for the amateur, it 
shows quite admirably the connection 
between the Chant and the Liturgy, and 
deals also with the development of the 
various forms of Gregorian Chant. 
There are many excellent reproductions 
of old manuscripts. The publishers are 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 

A magnificently produced volume, 
rich with illustrations, is Herbert Nor- 
ris's “Church Vestments: Their Origin 
and Development.” The subject is 
taken up to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Messrs. Dent are the pub- 
lishers. 

Francis J. Riptey. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vesselsand Repair Them 














BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St., 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 
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These modern steel racks provide 4 spaced coat 
hangers and 4 ventilated hat spaces per running foot. 
Keeps wraps dry, aired, sanitary and “‘in press."" Ideal 
for meeting rooms, solves the locker problem in class- 
rooms and schools, Ideal for vestments and choir 
robes, Come by foot, fit in anywhere. ; 

Write for catalog CH115 of Checker Wardrobe Equipment 
portable and stationary racks, locker racks, and complete 
checkrooms, 












VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 





f I BUY DIRECT AND SAVEI | 


LIGHTWEIGHT — STURDY 
CLERGYMAN’S UTILITY BAG 


Genuine Top Grain Cowhide—Black 

















Here's a profes:ional 
utility bag designed 
especially for the 
clergyman's needs. 
Roomy ... yet so 
compact. Sturdily 
constructed to last for 
many years. A splen- 
aid value at these low 
rces. 


(Illustrated) 
15x11x7 $10.00 
17x9%x12 $12.50 
20 x 11% x 12% $17.50 

(not shown) 
1144x%8%x5 $8.00 











Are you planning to make the Holy 
Pilgrimage? We'd like to send you 
our brochure illustrating our fine line 
of traveling bags . . . attractively priced! 


Mall orders shipped same day received. Parcel post 
prepaid. Send check or money order to: 


ALLI ED DEPT. H 


BRIEF CASE CO 
186—5th Avenue * 


















New York 10, N. Y. 


Satisfaction guarontecd 
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MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? ~~ 


By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


“MUST IT BE COMMUNISM)? is a superb de- 
tailed analysis of these two worms (communism and 
liberalism) eating the core out of our society, and is pre- 
sented with a wealth of scholarly material as well as 
implacable logic. 





“The worms have one name and only one—SEL- 
FISHNESS. Egoism, which underlies selfishness, is the 
common father of both communism and individualistic . 
liberalism. $5.00 

“The first appeals lo the masses on purely selfish and 
materialistic grounds—better houses, more food, higher wages, more mechanical gad- 
gets, and so on. The second appeals solely to the selfishness of the single individual 
under a free enterprise system, with unregulated competition, freedom of exploitation 
and monopoly, resulting in the creation of an irresponsible monopoly capitalism, 
secretly disguised and unknowable, the gigantic trusts and corporations. 





“Here are the ‘Barons of Industry’—cruel, rapacious, selfish—egoists of the 
deepest dye. It is this type of individualism for which Adam Smith wrote the bible, 
and Ricardo and Malthus the creed, and which Karl Marx eventually invented—the 
monster which is stalking our civilization and bringing fear and terror into the hearts 
of all those who believe in the superior destiny and purpose of man to perfect himself 
for eternal life in this world in which God has provided the means by instituting the 
States as a perfect natural society under law. 

The third part of this book deals with the Papal plan as a solution for the existing 
and almost unsoluble economic and political problems of our generation, This plan, 
unfortunately, labeled by the uninformed as fascism because of experiments in the 
Catholic countries of Ireland, Italy, Spain and Portugal—and very erroneously so 
has for its single purpose—cooperation. 

“Cooperation must be on all levels of life—social, economic and political. But its 
real effectiveness will be in the economic level under an organized system of occupa- 
tional groups in a corporative society. 

“In each industry, according to this plan, the occupational group would include all 
interested parties: Labor as well as capital, employers as well as employees. Em- 
ployers and labor and other subdivisions of other occupations would keep their rights 
of separate assemblage and vote inside the occupational groups—and keep their right of 
separate organization. 

“This book ends with three chapters by Fr. Toner on three studies concerning the 
right to a living wage, the closed shop and present-day obstacles to a social action 
program. Here, as a social technician, Fr. Toner gives the lie to those who accuse 
Catholic scholars of failure and inability to apply sound principles of social action. 
The simple truth is that Catholics and employers do not practice, in many instances, 
the very sound teachings of the Papal plan. 

“Students, teachers, religious and lay, as well as all who are concerned with the 
social question should read and study this book. It goes without saying that this is 
a remarkable achievement in scholarship and cannot be over-recommended.’”’— 


Matthew M. MeMahon. Ph.D., in THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, March 30th. 


The Publisher 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
Established 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 
15 E. 32nd St 71 Broad St 162 N. Franklin St. 954 S. Flower St. Laval des Rapides 





